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Pe ee > M US E U M. 
The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from MONDAY, 
March 2, to THURSDAY, March 5, inclusive. 
FE. MAUNDE THOMPSON, parector and Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, February 24, 1908. 





Sutenn, 


, . ‘Pr 
Ro ALINSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
THURSDAY NEXT, March 5, at 3 o'clock. Prof. Sir JOHN RHYS, 
M.A. D.Litt., FIRST of TWO LECTURES on ‘ Early British History 
and E rigraphy.” Fall a-Guinea the gin 
SATUI March 7, at 3 o'clock, Prof. 3. J. THOMSON, LL.D. 
F. re S, eoay of SIX LECTURES on ' Bloctirie Discharges through 
Gases.’ One Guinea. 
Subscription to all the Courses in the Season Two Guineas. 
— may be obtained at the Office of the Institution. 


CHOOL OF SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
iy ECONOMICS, 63, 64, DENISON HOUSE, 296, VAUXHALL 
BRIDGE ROAD, 8.W.—SIX LECTURES on *‘Some_ Sociological 
Problems in the ‘United States’ will he given by Mr. J. GRAHAM 
BROOKS, President, American Social Science Association, at 4.30 P.m., 
on consecutive TUESDA AYS, beginning March 3. Course Ticket, 5s. 
Single Admission, tai urther particulars may be had from the 
HON, —_——— 


RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
wef ed FREE LECTURES on ‘The Former Gre: sham Pro 

fessors of Physic,’ and on * Tuberculosis’ (THREE), by the GRESHAM 

PROFESSO i ‘OF PHYSIC, on MARCH 2, 3, 5, and 6, at 6 o'clock P.st. 




















Probident Institutions. 


HE BOOK <SELLERS' PROVIDENT 
NSTITUTION. * 

puttens~tnaneae JAMES LONGMAN, Esq. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM ELLERBY GREEN, Esq. 


Trustees. 

CHARLES AWDRY, Esq., FREDERICK MACMILLAN, Faq., 
HENRY HILL HODGSON, Esq., ARTHUR EDWARD MILES, 

The DIRECTORS have much pleasure in announcing that the 
ANNUAL MEETING of the MEMBERS of the INSTITUTION will 
ing held at STATIONERS’ HALL on THURSDAY, March 12 next, 

‘P.M. 

The Meeting will be followed by a Conversazione, at which the 
Right Hon. the LORD ALVERSTONE, the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, has kindly at. 4: - deliver an Address. 

on-Members of the Institution are invited to be present. The 
Conca will follow immediately after the Meetin Morning Dress. 
GEORGE LARNER, Secretary. 





EWSVENDOR®S’ BENE VOLENT AND 
E PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1839, 
Funds exceed 27,0001. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
THE LORD GLENESK. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1939 in_the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary nee to principals and 
——- engaged as vendors of a 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, upon pa: ry of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life. provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration 4 in the event of their needing aid from the Inst tution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving OL and the Women 201. per annum each. 

The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
noone ore. 

“Francis Fund" provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
Woman, 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the a: itation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

“Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Hicaca Brooks Marshall. The employds of that firm have primary 
a of election to its benefit 

e “Herbert Lioyd Pension Fund” provides 25/1. per annum for 
one pot, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
who died May 12, 1899. 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the oe 
tions for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not 
than fifty-five years of age ; (3) enguged in the sale of Newspapers for as at 
least ten years. 

RELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to Newvendors or their servants 
who may he r l for tance by Members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, oe 





OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 
Work by Old Masters and Deceased Masters of the British School, 
poems 8 wi Collections of Pictures by Hogarth and the late 
ok, 
Open from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d. Season 
Ticket 5s. 





SPANISH 


A ®?f 


G Ae fe BE eB X, 
50, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 


ART DEALERS AND IMPORTERS 
OF ANTIQUITIES FROM SPAIN. 


Antique Embroideries, Brocades, 


Velvets, Persian Rugs, Armour, 


Furniture, Gothic Pictures, 
China, Silver, Enamels, &c. 
RARE MUSEUM OBJECTS. 








Gdurational. 


PRANCES MARY BUSS MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP. 
A TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP of 801. will be AWARDED in 
NE} ‘or purposes of Educational Study Abroad, to a 
WOMAN fully qualified as a Secondary School Teacher. 

Candidates should hold (1) a University iy ee or its equivalent ; 
(Qha Certificate of Ffficiency as a Teacher ; (3) have experience of five 
years’ Teaching in a Secondary School; (4) ‘should undertake to carry 
out a satisfactory scheme of study abroad and report thereon. 

Applications, with five copies of not more than three recent 
Testimonials, to he made, before APRIL 1, 1908, to THE SECRE- 
TARY, F.M.B. Memorial SeeaTeD, North anda Collegiate 
School for Girls, Sandall Road, London, N.W. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, Charter- 

house Square, F.C.—FIVE a SCHOLARSHIPS 

Pn BOYS under 4 years oe -_ on June 11, will be Reig se for 

JUNE 30 and J An ORDINARY ENT RANCE EXA- 

MINATION will he hela on APRIL 8, at 1.30 p.w.—For an BR. 
apply to TH THE § SECRET. ARY. — 


HE LONDON “HOSPITAL. "MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

Special arrangements are made to suit the convenience of Students 
who have just passed the Matriculation Examination of the University 
of London. and who are anxious to commence studying for the above 
Examination without loss of time. 

Students Matriculating in January may thus enter at once without 
any break in their Studies, so that they may he able to present them- 
selves for the Preliminary Scientific Examination at the earliest 
possible date. 

Zoology and Botany. ae G. P. MUDGE, A.R.C.8. F.Z.8., and R, A. 
BUDDICOM, B.A.Oxo é 

Chemistry and Phivsics. By HUGH CANDY, B.A. B.Sc.Lond., and 
O. W. GRIFFITHS, B.Sc.Lond. 

Fee for the whole Course, Ten Guineas. 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 

Turner Street, Mile End, E. 


Te DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

yeas Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M. A. (late Second Mis- 
Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 

Pieatord College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge 


ECTURES in MODERN ITALIAN LITERA- 
TURE (in Italian). by Signorina PAVAN (Diplomée Padua).— 
yy of these and Lectures in other Languages on gpettcetin 
o the European Languages Club, 32, Charing Cross, 8. D 
LAURIE, M.. a4 Ag. Sec. 














relief is awarded in accordance bic J — merits and r 
each case. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 








Exhibitions. 


ROxAL Ss SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS 
GRAVERS, 5a. Pall Mall East, 8.W.—26Tn ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. NOW OPEN, i0-6. Agen 1s. 
W. P. D. STEBBING, Secretary. 








DUCATION. ial ee ee 
ts or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to 
—— CHOIC JE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIR. r 
TUTORS in pm Pdctalled Rains 
a tools mn or send fully detai particulars to 
are invite PSSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & © 
who for more thea ips nae weed been meng in touch with the 
1 Esta men 
oeeL. be of dae — is ore on by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head Master of Unpingha:: 1, 36, Backville Street, London, W. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, I 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


#h) puveod 
="WID 40 j 








BPuUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
4 Gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of successful Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (free 
of charge) oe i i of requirements be 4 GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 
POW ELL & MIT. School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand: We 





Situations Vacant. 
(THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY. 
The COUNCIL are about to appoint a LECTURER in GEO- 
GRAPHY. Applications to be sent in by MARCH 14, 1908.—Further 


particulars may be obtained from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 








ECTURESHIP IN TAMIL AND TELUGU 
AT OXFORD. 

The DELEGACY for per ytiege tin! the instruction of Indian 
Civil Service Probationers at the University of Oxford will proceed 
porey, te. to ggeeiat a LECTURER in the TAMIL and TELUG 

The Baer | is a. a year. In addition Fees are paid by Students 
according to a fix ale. 

The appointment will be made for one year only, but the holder of 
the Office is eligible for reappointment annually. 

Candidates are requested to send their applications and Testi- 
monials to the UNIVERSITY KEGISTRAR, Oxford. Appepetions 
must be sent in so as to reach Oxford not later than MAY 1], 190s. 
They should state the age of the Applicant, and whether or not hei is 
willing to reside in Oxford. 

The apy Cc oe may be Eenmines to commence work at the 
t ‘erm, 16 








UN IVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 


AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAGL DRE CYMRU A MYNWY, 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites puplicntion for the post of 
PROFESSOR of GREEK, at the annual Salary of 3501. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom applications, with Testimonials, should be sent on or before 
SATURDAY. May 2, 1908. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 
February 7, 1908. 





Geuxt, OF LON DO DZ. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the post 
- NON-RESIDENT LECTURER in HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY 
t AVERY HILL TRAINING COLLEGE, ELTHAM. The person 
spoatated will also be required to <a the School Practice cf 
Students in the wid ny erga of the Elementary School Course. 
lary attaching to post will commence at 1801. a year, and 
will rise by annual increme nts C3 101., subject to satisfactory service, 
to s maximum of 2500. a year. 
plications should Be made on Form T.8. to be obtained, 
roe with particulars of the appcintenens, fens the Clerk of the 
London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Rea Dae NERS, 
W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m., on 
March 16, 1908, accompanied by copies of three Testimonials of recent 





“Ai communications on the subject must be endorsed ‘‘ Lecturer in 
ers and Geography,” and a stamped addressed envelope must be 
enclose 

Canvassing, either divectiy or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 
qualification for employment 

Full particulars of appointinents in the Council's service are per 
in the London County Council Gazette, which is published Kang 2 and 
can be obtained from the Council’s Publishers, Messrs. ing & 
Son, 2 and 4, Great Smith Street, Westminster, 8.W., price (including 
postage), lid, an issue, or, for the year, a prepaid subscription of 


G. L. GOMME, Clerk of the lenden County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C 
February 20, 1908, 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


The COUNCIL are prepared to receive 2 sumitestions for the position 
of PRINCIPAL of the above-named COL E (the standard of which 
is that of a seagee College), at a Salary of 500l. per annum. °o 
Fees. The Person appointed will ‘be re ares to devote his whole 
time to the duties of the Office, and to be a uate of a British 
University, prepared to take an active part in the Teaching Work of 
the College in one of the following subjects :— 

Applied Mathematics. 

Chemist a= f 

Electrical Engineering. 

Mechanical Engineering. 

Naval Architecture. 

hysics. 

Canvassing Members of the Council, ons poo A Re or indinectiy. until 
after the first selection by the Committee of li disqualify 
as applicant on whose behalf such canvassing shall es —— made. 

polications, in writing, stating which Eanes the Candidate 

x rooms 





m . to teach, accompanied by not more 

Original Testimonials (which will be returned, addr 
undersigned, at the Town Hall, Sunderland, and endorsed Technical 
College, Appointment of Principal,” in the left-hand corner of the 
envelope, W will be maemived up to, but not later than, 12 noon on 


MONDAY, March 23 next. z 
FRAS. M. BOWEY, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Sunderland, February 18, 1903. 
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QHREWSBURY SCHOOL HEAD-MASTER- 


The GOVERNING BODY give notice that the HEAD-MASTER- 
SHIP of SHREWSBURY SCHOOL will be VACANT at the CLOSE of 
the SUMMER TERM. Candidates, who must be Masters of Arte or of 
some equal or superior Degree in the University of Oxford or of Cam- 

are requested to send in their applications, not later than 
Maken 14, to W. M. HOW, 9, Swan Hilt Shrewsbury, from whom 
full information with regard to the post can be obtain Each appli- 
cant should state his age, University distinctions, “and present 
occupation, and should give the Names and Addresses of persons to 
whom reference may be made. No Testimonials should be sent. 


ABERDEEN ART GALLERY. 


The ART GALLERY meee Bo oa prepared to receive aj 
cations for the appointment of D and wey of the 
ART GALLERY and INDU STRIAL SIUSE UM. Salary 3002 
annum. The Curator will have to devote the whole of his time to the 
duties of the (Office, and must be a competent Organizer of Picture 
and Arts Exhibitions, and capable of Lecturing upon Art Subjects. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and previous experience, 
and accompanied by Testimonials, to be lodged with the Town Clerk 


on or before the 1th proximo. 
W. GORDON, Town Clerk. 
Town House, Aberdeen, February 22, 1908. 


RBAN DISTRICT OF BIRKDALE. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 

WANTED, at the PUBLIC LIBRARY, a well-educated YOUTH as 
ASSISTANT, not under 16 years of age. Salary 10%. per wee 
Applications to be made in Candidate's own handwriting, and for- 
warded to the undersigned not later than MARCH 12 NEXT, 
accompanied by a only of two Testimonials, and endorsed 


“Library Assistant. 
KEELEY, Clerk of the Council. 
Clerk's Office, Town Hall, Birkdale. 
February 25, 1908. 























Situations Wanted. 
(0 PUBLISHERS.—YOUNG MAN, with ten 


years’ riled of in a good Publishing House, and possessing 
thorough aoe v aaae of of Copyright and Commission Publishing, seeks 
POST as RY or ar ENTIAL CLERK in a similar 
House. Mn cow Salary. oa 1357, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 


MPLOYMENT as LITERARY ASSISTANT 

desired by ENGLISHMAN. Careful, punctual Worker. French, 
German, and Spanish Languages (acquired road).—Box 1355, 
Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











Miscellaneous. 
RIVATE TOURS FOR GENTLEWOMEN.— 


Medieval Chateaux of France, Province of Touraine, Fontaine- 
bleau, Versailles &c., APRIL 2. Italian Tour repeated APRIL 29 
(Rome, Naples. Venice, Florence, &e.). Switzerland, JUNE. Refer- 
ences es exchanged. —Miss BISHOP, 27, St. George's Road, Kilburn, N.W. 

ENTLEMAN is anxious to TEACH HEBREW. 

Experienced Teacher. Moderate fees. Highest references.— 

Address X iss FRANK, : 3, Elvaston Place, 8 .W. 


GERMAN ~ LANGUAGE.— YOUNG G GENTLE- 
AN, wishing te, rfect his knowledge of German, can be 
RECEIVED in PRIVATE HOUSE, FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN 
Highest references. — For particulars apply R. W. RUSBY, 24, 
Pershore Street, Birmingham. 


> . : 
{PAIN and VENICE.—A PUBLISHER wishes 
to get irto COMMUNICATION with AUTHORS who have 
RESIDED in SPAIN and VENICE, and could write bright, Descrip- 
tive Matter (about 15,000 words) for Books on Native Life in either 
of these places —Address Box 1358, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NY ARTIST or AUTHOR willing to colla- 
e in suggesting and arran NEW ACTION PLOTS for 














IMAGINATIVE SUBJECTS for A IMATE PHOTOGRAPHY 
is i to with Box 1356, Atheneum Press, 13, 
Bream's Buildings, Cl Chancery 1 Lane, E.C 

LADY, experienced, does RESEARCH 


WORK, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 


ESEARCHES. — Lit. and Ped. Copying, 

Indexing, Tracing, and Extracts made from any non 

Records and Libraries.—Address J. % + ob 1354, Atheneum Press, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Tane, E 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

ritish Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Tectimoninie —A. B., Box — Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


OO INVALIDS and OTHERS — YOUNG 

GENTLEMAN See = ENTS (Evenings preferred), 

as READER to the BLIN nd INVALIDED. First class Certifi- 

cates for Elocution. -—Box De, yf 7 Poach. Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery | Lane, E.C. 


OO AUTHORS anv pusuisHers.—INDEXING, 
Technical, Scientific, —_ General, carefully undertaken by 
Miss JAMES and Miss F. ALES.—Fxcellent references.—Care of 
Richardson & Co., 25, Sulftk yey Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


0 M0 COLLECTORS of RARE BOOKS. 
AMATEUR DISPOSING of PART of his COLLECTION. 
FIRST EDITIONS of ENGLISH CLASSICS. Some contain Anto- 
graph Inscriptions by Wordsworth, John Locke, Edward Fitz- 
Gerald (translator of Omar), Kin lake, kc. MS. Lists will he sent on 
loan to bona fide Buyers. —F. HERBERT, 24, Great Tower Street. E.C. 


N OBTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 

Kendal. SUPPLIES EDITORS with LITERARY M MATTER. 
and invites~Authors to submit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and 
Articles. ls for Serial Use of all high-class Literary Matter 


—Box 1348, Atheneum Press, 



































epics Renta” prompt ddresa, 
GENTS WANTED, for all districts, who 


Py have had canvassing Tees in high-priced publications. 
The ope sanstential work for high-class men who can reach the best 
—Apply by letter to MEMO woe care of George Radford, 


peo 
5, I enrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C 





RANSFER of an important and successful 


to serious illness, the 


fifty years) for GENT. 
Nary and Public neds is RETIRING 
able Premises, with Sanatorium, Playing-Fields, &c. Fifty: five Pupils 
now in the School. Negotiations should be concluded og — 
eeks. Satisfactory introduetion will be given.—For furt 
cule a A, to os care of Gabbitas, ne & Co., 36, Sac *ilte 
0 


No charge to Purchasers. 
S. Y. 





ARGONAUT CRUISES. 


MARSEILLES, 41 ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ESTINE KOYPT MARCH il to APRIL 13 
Ps -. ioe EILLES. TUNIS SICILY, MALTA, NAPLES. 


5 to 27 
aan SECRETARY 5, Endsleigh Garden: +4 W.3 


; 4, Charing Cross, 
; 84, Piccadilly, W. ; 25, Cannon Street, 








Cupe-Writers, &r. 


VYPE-WRITING undertaken b highly ¢ eduested 
Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Loca! 
Languages). Research, Revision Translation, Shorthand. i Moe 
Room.—THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaran’ .. References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART. Allendale. Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


VYPE-WRITING, 9d. sal 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS., Stories, Plays, Novels, be. accurately TYPED. 
Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. per 1,000. References to well-known Authors. 
Oxford Higher Local. . KING, 2, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 


YPE-WRITING. —_NOVELS, PLAYS, 
SERMONS, and other MSS. Accurate work. Short Articles 
by return of post. Carbon Copies. Trevitontin Circulars, &c. Legal 
and General Copying.—For terms apply H. T. HOW, 43, Page Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 


YPE- WRITER. —PLAYS and MSS. of every 

description. Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold Copies. 

—Miss KE. M. TIGAR, 64, Maitland Park Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
Established 1884. 

















Catalogues. 
AYSON’S BOOK COMPENDIUM. 


Contains Books of varied Character to suit all tastes. Includes 
many from the dispersed Libraries of the late Lord Brampton, Lord 
and Lady Warwick, and other eminent previous Owners. 

No. 1 now ready, post free to applicants. 
R. RAYSON (Book Reporter), 99, High Road, Chiswick, W. 
Books on Special Subjects quickly reported. 


B O O K Ss. 
Largest Stock in London of 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS. 
All in perfectly New condition, as originally published, but at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Catalogues post free. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, Hi gh Holborn, London. 








H. H. PEACH, 
37, Belvoir Street, Leicester, England, 
regrets that, owing to continued ill-health, he is amy up the Anti- 
quarian Book Business carried on at the above address, and takes this 
opportunity of thanking those who through their nina helped to 
make the Business a success. The Stock, consisting mainly of Early 
Printing, Scarce Tracts, &c., 


HAS BEEN PURCHASED BY 
P M. BARNARD, M. A. 
e (formerly Classical Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge), 
10, DUDLEY ROAD (opposite the Opera House), 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, ENGLAND. 

BARNARD will he glad to execute Orders from any of H. H. 

PEACE 8 CATALOGUES. 
JUST ISSUED. 

PEACH CATALOGUE No. 28. Manuscripts, 


Ineunabula, Law, Miscellaneous Books, comprising many recent 
Purchases from important Collections. 
P. M. BARNARD HAS RECENTLY ISSUED :— 
18. BOOKS on KENT — Historical Tracts— 


Americana. 


19. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including Occult 
and Old Science. 
IN PREPARATION. 
20. INCUNABULA—Aldine Press—Bibliography. 


P. M. BARNARD is prepared to undertake the ens of Libraries 
or Collections on Special Subjects. 


Special attention roto to INCUNABULA, EARLY _— and 
interesting out-of-the-way Books of all sort 





IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz. Rowlandson, Leech, &c. e 
Sereees aaa choicest. sptan ese offered for Sale in the World. CATA- 
LOGU issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, Es "New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


LL interested in BOOKS should write to 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Lrp., 30-34, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C., for € ATALOGUES of New and Second-hand 
Books at lowest prices; also for Booklet of Subscription Terms and 
facilities 


NCIENT and MODERN Comms. —Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to SPINK & SON, 
Limited, for Specimen Copy (gratis) of their. NUMIsMATIO CIRCU: 
LAR. The finest Greek, oman, and English Coins on View and for 
Sale at Moderate Prices.—SPINK & SON, Limitxn, Experts, Valuers, 
and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. Established 
upwerds of a Century. 











OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on -_ subject SUPPLIED. at poe ot expert Bookfinder 


extant. Please state wants and ask for C I make a 
special feature Py exchanging any Saleable my for others selected 
from my various Lists. Special List of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
Res post free. —EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
irmingham. Oscar Wilde's Poems, 212., for 10s. 6d. ; Harmsworth's 
Encyclopedia, 10 vols. last edit., 21s. ; Who's Who, 2 vols. - 1907, 58 


ATALOGUE No. 48.—Drawings of the - Early 

English School—Turner’s Liber Studiorum, and other Engravings 
after Turner—Etchings by Turner, S. Palmer, Whistler—Japanese 
Colour-Prints—Fine-Art Books—Works by Ruskin. Post free, Six- 
pence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


EADERS AND COLLECTORS should write 

r J. BALDWIN'S MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND- 

HAND’ BOOKS, post free on application. Genuine bargains in First 

Editions and Scarce Items. »oks in all Branches of Literature. 
No fancy prices.—Address 14, Osborne Road, Leyton, Essex. 

















WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &c. 
LEIGHTON'S roe CATALOGUE, 
Cc ining 1,350 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30. 


Part XIII., Cal—Chrys, with 164 Facsimiles, including Berners's 
Froissart, Cambridge Bindings, Capgrave, 1516, Cepio, 1477, anda 
large collection of Early Chronicles. [Now ready. Price 2s. 





J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 





Sales by Auction. 


The Remaining Portion of the Collection of Engravings 
formed almost entirely by Sir WILFRID LAWSON, 
Bart, who died in 1806. 


> oa TONY 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, March 4, and Two Following 
Days, at 1 co rclock prec ay the REMAINING PORTION of the 
COLLECTION ING INGS formed almost entirely by Sir 
WILFRID LAWSON, Dart, 7. Prayton, Cumberland, who diéd in 
1806, now the Property of nd t yeing sold by order of the — 
Baronet, Sir W ILFRID LAWSON. of Brayton, Cumberland, com 
a Portraits by early English Engravers—a few Etchings and 
ngravings — Masters—Mezzotint and other Portraits, principally 
by Fnglish Masters of the Eighteenth Century, including a large 
umber from the Works of Gainsborough, oe Sir J. Reynolds 
Romney, an other celebrated Artists—Portraits by French 
Engravers, including an extensive Series of the Works of 
Nantenil, many in early states—Books of Prints—Collections x 
Engravings and Drawings, mounted in volumes, &c. 

ay be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be haa. 








Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
— here W.c., = TUESDAY. March 10, and Following 
o'clock EE sely, AUTOGRAPIi SETTERS and 
PSTORICAL’ DOCUMENTS, including Holograph Letters of 
King Charles I. —_ a Maria, and Signatures of Q. Elizabeth. 
James I., Crom &e.—a msive Correspondence addressed to 
— ne ones by C. Gounod, and Letters from other 
mposers—an interesting Series of Letters from W. M. Thackeray to 
ian (then Mrs.) James—Documents signed by French Kings and 
rte—Albums of Autographs, &c. 


apoleon Bonapa 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalowues may be had. 





The choice Collection of English Coins and Medals, the 
Property of H. C. BRUNNING, E3sq., deceased. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION’ (by order of the Executors) at their 
House, No. 13, Wellington Street. Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY. 
March 18, at 1 o'clock precisely. the ‘choice COLLECTION of 
ENGLISH COINS and MEDALS (including some Continental 
Medals), the Property of H. ¢. BRU NNING, Esq., deceased, late o 
Hove, Brighton, and of the Stock Exchange, London. 
May be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 
The choice Library of valuable and rare Printed Books and 
Ancient Manuscripts of the late Right Rev. JOHN 
GOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Truro. 


— SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will o. by AUCTION iby or: onan of the Executors) at their 

House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Stra W.C., on FRIDAY, March 

20, and Rkotens Day, at 1 o'clock poe = So the choice LIBRARY of 
valuahle and rare PRINTED oe, and ANCIENT MANU- 
SCRIPTS of the late Right Rev. JOHN GOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Truro, comprising a large Series of Bibles, Testaments, Prayers, and 
ye Service Books—Illuminated Rooks of Hours—the Four Shake- 
speare Folios, and First Edition of the Merchant of Venice—First 
Baitions of Milton and Spenser—the Works of Purchas and Hakluyt 
— fine Topographical Books and Prints — Fine-Art Galleries and 
Books of Prints—Special Copies with Extra Illustrations, &c., all in 
fine condition and bound by well-known Binders. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Northgate Assembly Rooms, Gloucester. 


NV ESSRS. BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. will 
p i SELL by AUCTION, at_the above, on WEDNESDAY, 
March 11, at 1 o'clock, the LIBRARY of the oa Rev. G. P. PEARCF, 
late Vicar of Minsterworth, a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the 
late W. T. GILLER, Fsq.. formerly Manager of the Gloncester 
Branch of the County of Gloncester Bank, and other Properties, 
comprising an extensive Collection of Works relating to the City and 
County of Gloucester, including Histories of the County by Atkyns, 
first and hest edition (two copies), Rudder, Bigland, and Foshrooke 
—a complete Set of Punch, the original issue—Hogarth's Works— 
Gillray’s Caricatures—Original Fditions of Dickeus and Lever— 
Surtees Sporting Novels, in the Original Parts, &c 

On view on the morning of Sale at 9 o'clock. 

Catalogues may be had of Messrs. RRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., 
Estate Agents, Surveyors, and Auctioneers, Gloucester. 





By order of the Executors of the late DOWAGER 
MARCHIONESS CONYNGHAM. 


BELGRAVE SQUARE, S.W. 


ME: J. BAGSHAW MANN, F.S.I. F.A.L 
4 (of Messrs. ROBT. W. MANN & SON) will SELL by AUCTION, 
on the Premises as above, on «TUESDAY. March 2. and the Two 
Following Days, at 1 o'clock each day, the CONTENTS of the 
MANSION, which include a ——— Library. containing some 
very fine Books of Plates and a Livre d ‘Heures, with Miniatures on 
Vellum (early Fifteenth Century). 

May be viewed privately, by order only, on SATURDAY, Febru ary 
2 Public View on MONDAY, March 2, between the hours of 10 and 
4 each day. 

Catalogues of Messrs. ROBT. W. MANN &_SON, Auctioneers, 
Surveyors, and Valuers, ae Lower Grosvenor Place (nr. Victoria 
Station), S.W. Tel ; Telegrams, “‘ Biddable, 

ndon. 
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Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
u AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, March 5, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, including, the Engraved Works of Gillray and 
Hogarth—Audsley and Bowes Keramic Art of Japan, and other 
Modern Fine-Art Books—Ferguson’s Tree and Serpent Worship— 
Watson and Kaye's People of India, 8 vols.—Davenport’s Samuel 
Mearne—The Italian Novelists, large paper, 6 vols.—La Fontaine, 
Contes et Nouvelles, 2 vols., morocco extra, 1764—Coloured Carica- 
tures, and Books illustrated b Cruikshank and Rowlandson, 
—First Editions of Dickens, Thackeray, &c.—The Writings of 
Stevenson, Lang, Swinburne, Pater, Wilde, and others—Morris's 
British Birds, &c., 14 vols., half-morocco, and other Natural History 
and Scientific Books—Irish Archzological Society's Publications, 
15 vols.—Standard Worksjin History, Philosophy, Travel, and General 


_—— To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





aan Collection of Engravings by Hollar. 
M ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
DURING MARCH, a remarkable COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS 
by WENCESLAUS HOLLAR, es sy Soe of 1,400 rate 
Plates, many in early States, including the large Bird's-eye View of 
London, the Royal Exchange, View of Greenwich, and others Topo- 
graphical—Historical and Naval Subjects—Sets of the Ornatus 
Muliebris Anglicanus, and The Four S the lar tal 
Chalice—and other rare Plates. 

Catalogues are preparing. 








Sales of Miscellaneous Property. 


\ R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
p SALES are held EVERY FRIDAY, at his Rooms, 33, King 
t, Covent Garden, London, W.., for the disposal of MICRO- 
sco , SLIDES. and OBJECTIVES — Telescopes—Theodolites— 
Levels—Electrical and Scientific Instruments—Cameras, Lenses, and 
all kinds of Photographic Apparatus—Optical Lanterns, with Slides 
and all Accessories in great variety by Best_ Makers—Household 
Furniture—Jewellery—and other Miscellaneous Property. 

On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 








Important Collection of British Lepidoptera. 
TUESDAY, March 3, at 1 o'clock. 
\ R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 
a 


Rooms, 88. King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., the 
extensive COLLECTION of BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA formed hy 
W. TUNSTALL, Esq., F.E.S., containing long Series of rare Species 
in fine and perfect condition, together with the Cabinets in which 
they are contained. 

On view day prior 10 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 





Valuable Books. 
i ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


hy AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
EARLY in MARCH, BOOKS, comprising Libraries removed from 
Malden, Charlburs, and Grosvenor Place, including Botanical and 
Natural History Books—Library Sets of Standard Works, and Rare 
First Editions, among which will be found Matthew Arnolds Alaric 
at Rome, 1840 in the Original Wrappers—Keats’s Endymion, 1818— 
t le's Sartor Resartus, First Edition—Gerarde’s Herbal, 1636— 
Par con's Paradisi in Sole—Sweet's British Flower Garden—a Set of 
the Microscopical Journal—Ireland’s Napoleon, 4 vols.—Williamson 
= whagirads Wild Sports, oblong folio, 1808—and other scarce and 
valuable ems, 





Catalogues in preparation. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
i respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 
SALES oy AUCTION. at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. 
James § Square :— 


On WEDNESDAY, March 4, and Two Fol- 
lowing Days (at 1 o'clock), the highly important COLLECTION of 
OLD SEVRES and DRESDEN PORCELAIN formed by CHARLES 
—— pegnine, Esq., deceased, late of Arkindale, Puidar Hill, 

ndon, 8.W. 


On SATURDAY, March 7 (at 1 o’clock), the 
prey COLLECTION of MODERN PICTURES and WATER- 
SDULOU 


UR DRAWINGS of the late R. E. TATHAM, Esq., and the 
late C. J. DICKINS, Esq. 


Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
< The interests of Anthors capably “a i rconhagas Agreements for 
Pul lishing arranged. MSS. p lwith Publishers.—Terms snd Testi 
Diwnials on application to Mr. A. M. BUKGHES, 34, Paternoster Row 














‘THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

a No 373. MARCH. 

THE GODS OF GREECE. By the late Sir James Knowles, K.C.V.0 

THE IMPOTENCE OF SOCIALISM—A REPLY. By J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, M.P. 

LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AS A TARIFF REFORMER. 
By Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.C.L.E. 

SETTLEMENTS OR UNSETTLEMENTS? By the Rev. Richard 
Free, Vicar of St. Clement's, Fulham. 

A WOMAN'S PLEA AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE. By Mrs. 
Join Massie. 

‘HOW TO MAKE THE NEGRO WORK.’ By Sir Godfrey Lagden, 
K.C.M.G., late Commissioner for Native A ffairs, Transvsal. Ps 

MATTY OF SPITALFIELDS. By Rose M. Bradley. 

A BELGIAN POET OF YESTERDAY—CHARLES VAN LER- 
BERGHE. By Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF LADY MARY COKE. 
By Mrs. Charles Roundell. 

“THR RING’ IN_ ENGLISH AND MUSIC-DRAMA OF E 
FUTURE. By E. A. Gaughan. ae 

FE pe in THE HOME AND THE HOUSEHOLD. By Mrs. William 

‘yrrell. 

HENRY WALKER, JOURNALIST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
By J. B. Williams. 

SOME COMMENTS ON THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE. By William 
Schooling. 


‘PRO DEO ET PATRIA.’ By Major- " 
Tullech KCB OMG y Major-General Sir Alexander B. 


A BRITISH TWO-POWER FLEET. By Archibald 8. Hurd. 


THE NATIONIALISATION OF RAILWAYS—AN - 
LESSON FROM THE CAPE. By W. b. Edwards. — 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Lrp.. 5, New Street Square. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE BACTERIOLOGY OF DIPHTHERIA. Edited by G. H. F. 
Nuttall, M.D., Ph.D., Sc.D., F.R.S., Quick Professor of Biology in the University of 
Cambridge, and G. S. Graham-Smith, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer in Hygiene 
Cambridge. 

Royal 8vo 
with 4 portraits 


and 16 plates 
25s net 


A LIFE OF GILBERT BURNET, BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
I. Scotland, 1643-1674. By T. E. S, Clarke, B.D. II. England, 1674-1715, with 
Bibliographical Appendices. By H. C. Foxcroft, Editor of ‘A Supplement to Burnet’s 
History of His Own Time.’ With an Introduction by C. H. Firth, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford. 


“The story of the formative part of Burnet’s Life is told, and told well, by 
the Rev. T. E. S. Clarke, the present minister of Saltoun....Miss Foxcroft’s 
work will be not only popular among serious students of the man and his time, 
but also probably final, ..-Any account of this notable book would be incom- 
plete without reference to the Introduction by the master-hand of Prof. Firth, 
in which Burnet’s place, not as a moralist or a divine er a politician, but 
also as an historian, is elaborately and conclusively discussed. ‘There is no 
side of this part of the subject which is not treated with fullness and with his 
usual lucidity.”—Atheneum. 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE STUDY OF GREEK RELIGION. 


By Jane Ellen Harrison, Hon. D.Litt. (Durham), Hon. LL.D. (Aberdeen); Staff 
Lecturer and sometime Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge. 


*‘ Miss Harrison has amassed a vast quantity of material gathered from out-of- 
the-way sources, in particular the great army of scholiasts (whose value is hardly 
yet recognized by the student), and illustrated from her own particular field of vase 
paintings, where she is an acknowledged authority.”—Bookman. 

‘* Miss Harrison’s Prolegomena deals with some aspects of Greek religion in a 
manner worthy of her reputation as one of the foremost scholars who are working 
in this tield.”—Spectator. 


SIX ESSAYS ON THE PLATONIC THEORY OF KNOW- 


LEDGE, as expounded in the later dialogues, and reviewed by Aristotle. By Marie 
V. Williams, late Marion Kennedy Student of Newnham College. 
I. The Search for Knowledge. 
II. The Analogy of the Arts and its Application in the Politicus and Philebus 
Crown &vo III. The World-process of the Timaeus. 
3s net IV. The Ideas as ’AptOpol. 
V. The Pythagorean ’Apu@yoi and their Relation to the Platonic Ideas. 
VI. The Aristotelian Critique of the Ideas and Numbers of Plato. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF THE KINGS IN THE REVISED 


VERSION. With Introduction and Notes by William Emery Barnes, D.D., Fellow 
and Chaplain of Peterhouse, Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of London. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF THE KINGS IN THE REVISED 
VERSION. With Introduction end Notes by the same Editor. 


These volumes are issued in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, under 
the general editorship of the Very Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
The Times describes the Series as one “ which has done more to spread accurate 
Biblical knowledge among English-speaking people than any book except the 
Revised Version”; and the Guardian says ‘‘it is difficult to commend this excel- 
lent series too highly.” A complete list of the series will be sent on application to 
the address given below. 


The work is divided into six sections (on the history, epidemiology and 
pathology of the disease, the mortality caused by it, the toxins and anti- 
toxins and the serum disease), contributed by authors who have given :pecial 
attention to the subjects discussed. 


Royal 8vo 
15s net 


Second Edition 
Demy Svo 
with 179 figures 
15s net 


Foolscap 8vo 
23 net each Volume 
or in One Volume 
3s 6d net 


SPIRIT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. An Enquiry into the 


use of the word Pneuma in all passages, and a survey of the evidence concerning 
the Holy Spirit. By Edward William Winstanley, B.D., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
“The work is practically an exhaustive Concordance with notes of all the 
passages in the New Testament in which the word ‘Spirit’ is used. It is worthy 
of Cambridge exact scholarship, and it will be invaluable to all students of the 
doctrine of the Spirit. To theological students and to clergy it is indispensable. 


To all Greek scholars it will be profoundly interesting and mentally stimulating.” 
Prebendary E. E. HARDING in the Lichyield Diocesan Magazine. 


THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM. By J. H. Jeans, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mathematics in 
Princeton University. 


Crown 8vo 
3s 6d net 


The present book is intended to give the mathematical theory of the range 
of electro-magnetism, which every student of physics may he expected to have 
covered, with more or less of thoroughness, before proceeding to the study of 
special branches of the subject. The range is very approximately that of 
Maxwell’s original treatise, but. while Maxwell’s Treatise was written for the 
fully-equipped mathematician, the present book is written more especially for 
the student, and for the physicist of limited mathematical attainments. 


Royal 8vo 
15s net 


London, Fetter Lane: Campripce Universtry Press Warenouse: C. F. Clay, Manager 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
—_eo— 


NEW VOLUME BY 
MRS. PERCY DEARMER. 
READY ON MARCH 3, crown 8vo, 68. 

THE 


ALIEN SISTERS. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 


Author of ‘ The Difficult Way,’ ‘ Brownjohn’s,’ &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH SOCIALISM: 


An Examination of its Doctrines, Policy, 
Aims, and Practical Proposals. 
By J. ELLIS BARKER, 


Author of ‘Modern Germany,’ ‘The Rise and Decline of 
the Netherlands,’ &c. 


ENGLISH SOCIALISM OF 


. ITS TEACHING AND ITS 
TO-DAY ° AIMS EXAMINED. 
By the Rt. Hon. H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


Daily Mail says :—‘‘ Mr. Arnold - Forster's book well de- 
serves attention; it is trenchantly written and full o 
thought ; while it is never above the general reader's head.” 


LORD WANTAGE, V.C., K.C.B. 
A Memoir. By his WIFE. 
With 8 Portraits. Large Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

General Sir HENRY BRACKENBURY, in Blackivood’s Maga- 

zine, says :—‘‘ A remarkable and deeply interesting book. 

It giv esa splendid example of a noble, manly, and un- 
selfish life.” 


MY ALPINE JUBILEE, 
1851-1907. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. g, ga net. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Mr. Harrison has always about him 
something of an infectious enthusiasm. Alike to those 
who know Switzerland and to those who do not we w ould 
cordially commend this very pleasant little volume.” 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. 


i 0 - With a Portrait. 
By LADY GROVE Edom 


SECOND EDITION, WITH A NEW PREFACE. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Lady Grove is always entertaining. 
She discourses with wit and wisdom, for she has a merry, 
if sub-acid, humour, and she has cultivated the habit of 


thought.” ” , =e 
IDLEHURST : ,2 Joon ss" 
* in the Country. 
By JOHN HALSHAM, 
Author of ‘Lonewood Corner,’ &c. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


The Saturday Review, noticing the first edition, said :— 
- “*Tdlehurst’ i is one of the most beautiful idylls i in English.” 

















THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MARCH. Contents. Price One Shilling. 
WROTH. Chaps. 20-22. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
HIS NINETIETH YEAR. By Walter Frith. 

JENA PAST AND PRESENT; or, The Athens of the 

Saale. By Catherine IL. Dodd. 

T a ECCLESIASTIC. By Major G. F. MacMunn, 


THE BOOK ON THE TABLE. By Lady Robert Cecil. 

A STERNER FROISSART. By C. R. L. Fletcher. 

THE BROOKSIDE. By T. E. Kebbel. 

PROVINCIAL LETTERS.—XVIL AN APPEAL FROM 
BURFORD. By Urbanus Sylvan. 

A CYMRIC “CONFESSION BOOK.” By J. E. Vincent. 

REGINA’S CALL. By Dorothea Deakin. 

AT LARGE.—IX. OPTIMISM. By Arthur C. Benson. 


CATHERINE’S CHILD. Chaps. 6-7. By Mrs. Henry dela 
Pasture. 





London : SMITH, ELDER & CO, 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
MEMORIES OF 


EIGHT PARLIAMENTS. 


By HENRY W. LUCY. 


With Portrait. 1 vol. demy Svo, 88. 6d. net.* 
ats at Epsom on Dec. 13, 1899, LORD ROSEBERY 
:—‘“On anything relating to Parliament Mr. Lucy is an 
expert. There is perhaps no man living who has had so 
constant and so close observation of Parliamentary life in 
its many aspects.” 


MEMOIRS OF THE 


COMTESSE de BOIGNE 


The THIRD Volume 1820-1830), completi 
work, is now ready. y 8vo, 10s. n 
‘The second and third volumes are even more canine 
than the first. The excellent translation will introduce 
these to a large number of readers.” — Spectator. 
Uniform with the above, 10s. net each.* 
Vol. L, 1781-1814, and Vol. IL, 1815-1819. 


FATHER AND SON. 


With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 8%. 6d. net. 
(Third Impression. 
“This book is unique. It is at once a profound and 
illuminating study in the concrete of the development of 
a child’s mind, and also an historical document of great 
value.”—Atheneum. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


COME AND FIND ME 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS, 
Author of ‘The Magnetic North,’ &c. 

“Say that this is a work of genius, and neither too much 
nor too little is said. Itisa book that every one will read, 
and one of which every one will talk.”—Evening Standard. 
A ane SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW READY 

F MR. DE MORGAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


SOMEHOW GOOD. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, 
Author of ‘ Soseph Vance’ and ‘ Alice for Short.’ 

“Mr. De Morgan is becoming a national institution. We 
cannot do without him. He invites you to his comfort- 
ably furnished novel for a week-end among the most 
conversable entertaining people, and you accept and are 
enchanted. You would be an idiot if you did not.”—Times. 


A SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION IS NOW READY OF 


THE PULSE OF LIFE. 


By Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDES, 
Author of ‘Barbara Rebell,’ &c. 

“ Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes has a distinction of mind and of 
style which set her far apart from and far above the 
ordinary novel-writer. It is difficult to put the book down 
till it is finished.”— Westminster Gazette. 


WHITE ROSE OF WEARY LEAF. 


“An qxtencndinary he :s : _ to achieve a 
remarkable popularity and vogue. It is crowded with 
real people, and pulsates with real perplexities and 
passion.” —Standard. 


THE HISTORY OF 


AYTHAN WARING. 


By VIOLET JACOB, Author of ‘The Sheepstealers.’ 
“A supremely good novel.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE NIGHT THAT BRINGS 
OUT STARS. 


By GEORGETTE AGNEW. 


SHEAVE 


By E. BENSON, 
Author of ‘The 2. of Defence,’ &e. 
“Mr. Benson has never done anything better.” —Truth. 


THE EXPLORER. 


By W. S. MAUGHAM, Author of ‘The Merry-go-round.’ 
[Second Impression, 
“A Sargent-like portrait of a pioneer as he ought to ' 
unch, 


THE STANDERTONS. 


By the EARL OF ELLESMERE. 


THE ISLAND PHARISEES. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
Author of ‘The Man of Property,’ &c. 
New and Revised Edition. 


* Prospectus on application. 











{Third 
Impression. 





MR. EVELEIGH NASH'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


“A FEMALE CREEVEY.” 
NOW READY, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


LEAVES FROM A LIFE, 


This is a volume rich with the memories of a 
life passed among the most brilliant and enter- 
taining people of the Victorian era. Underneath 
the stream of sparkling anecdote and vivacious 
reminiscence there runs a current of keen 
observation and shrewd criticism upon the lives 
and characters of the wide circle of notabilities 
with whom the author came in contact. 

“ Delightful....what a charming book !"—Morning Post, 

“Itisa long time since a budget of gossip so racy as that 
contained in ‘Leaves from a Life’ has been set before the 
public....She is a female Creevey.”—Morning Leader. 

“A most interesting volume....about interesting people 

.. these reminiscences throw an admirable light upon 


some phases of life in the last generation.’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


** Piquant reminiscences.”—Daily Chr onicle. 


REMARKABLE SUCCESS 
OF RENE BAZIN’S NOVEL. 


THE NUN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Read what the Great London Papers say: 

The Morning Post says it is:—‘‘A noble and ennobling 
study in human idealism.” 

The Daily Graphic says :—‘*‘*' The Nun’ 
of fiction.” 

The Westminster Gazette says:—‘**‘The Nun’ 
which no one who reads it will ever forget.” 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ It is difficult to speak in 
measured terms of this exquisite book ...A consunimate 
artist, his work eats into the heart, and lives in the memory 
as do few books from modern authors.” 


The First Large Edition of THE NUN went out 
of print in four days, the Second Edition is ex- 
hausted, and the THIRD is NOW READY. 








isa master work 


is a book 





THE 
WORST MAN IN THE WORLD 
By FRANK RICHARDSON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The First Large Edition of Mr. Richardson's 
diverting New Novel has been heavily over- 
subscribed. A SECOND EDITION is in the press, 
and will be READY IMMEDIATELY. 


“Hurrah for the life of a Sailor!” 


CAPTAIN SPINK, 
and other Sea Comedies. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


**A perfect mine of laughter.”—Standard. 

“‘Gloriously boisterous and rollicking....the book alto- 
gether i is one of the very best Mr. Morley Roberts has yet 
written.”—Daily News. 

** Every page is full of entertainment.”—Globe. 


GALAHAD’S GARDEN. 


By G. B. BURGIN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Mr. Burgin is to be congratulated. He has lost nothing 
of his practised fascination.”—Daily Express. 


MARK ALSTON. 
By J. A. C. SYKES, 


Author of ‘ Algernon Casterton.’ 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This novel is an impression of events in the life of John 
uskin. 
‘Neatly written and interesting. ...the book cannot fail 
to attract readers interested in the personality which it 
depicts so sympathetically.”—Scotsman. 


A BOOK ABOUT BOOKS. 

Write to Fawside House, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C., for Mr. NASH’S ILLUS- 
TRATED SPRING LIST. | It will bring to your notice 
many of the latest and most interesting books, 
and oil be sent post free on application. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS FROM CHAPMAN & HALLS LIST 


THE NEWLY DISCOVERED WRITINGS OF DICKENS. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, PLAYS, AND POEMS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


With 20 Illustrations by CRUIKSHANK, E. N. WARD, T. W. BROWN, LOUIS HAGHE, PH. BENOIST, LEECH, EUGENE LAMI, “PHIZ,” H. C. MACGUIRE, 
HIRAM POWER, STANFIELD, and from Contemporary Prints and Lithographs. 


2 vols. in “THE NATIONAL EDITION” of his Works. 


NOTE.—These Volumes comprise Volumes XXXV. and XXXVI. of the “‘ NATIONAL” EDITION OF DICKENS’S WORKS, which is limited to 750 Sets, soldin Sets only. The 
Miscellaneous Papers contained therein are from the Ezaminer, Household Words and All the Year Rownd, and have never been included in any collected edition of the Novelist’s Works 
before. The majority of them have only recently been identified as the Work of Dickens, and are now Reprinted for the first time. The Introduction to the Volumes deals with the 
contents in — terms, gives authenticity to the discoveries, and corrects errors made by previous bibliographers, in their research for Dickens’s anonymous contributions to 
his own periodicals. 

A few Sets of the ‘‘NATIONAL” EDITION OF DICKENS'S WORKS are still to be had. Applications for Prospectuses should be made at 
once to the Publishers. 





THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL’S NEW BOOK. 


You may not agree with Mr. Campbell, but you cannot ignore him, He has become a force to be reckoned with in every field of 
social and religious discussion. His new book is called 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 
HERE ARE A FEW TESTIMONIES TO ITS CONSPICUOUS QUALITIES. 
1. ITS PRACTICAL COMMONSENSE. 3. ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 


“a : ; = — ‘ 
“The most practically important of his books, the climax to which the others ccutuammean adie Mail remarkable sign of the times, and is sure to arouse much 








naturally lead.”—Christian World. “Mr, Campbell is rapidly journeying to an unique position amongst men....A notable 
“It is well to have such a treatise as this, written in such scholarly and intelligible and impressive document.”—Daily Chronicle. “An amazing book.”—Daily Express. 

nagngn a ae 4. ITS INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY. 

2. ITS SINCERITY. ‘“‘ The vision of Mr. Campbell is an inspiring one.”—Leeds Mercury. 


“There is sincerity, there isa fine feaciesness, there is a passionate sympathy with yo poate enn, cane coy fsa Can unimaginative people when be fo hold as 
the nerd and oppressed.” —Daily News. 2 , into ploughshares of collective helpfulness; when he turns his gaze to the hills and 
His personality gives it much interest, and the piquancy of his style compels catches glimpses of the feet of those who bring good tidings—when a man does all this, he 
attention.” —Tribune. : does what our age needs, and no crudity or excess of hopefulness is to be a final charge 
“Inspired by burning unselfish sympathy for the poor.”—Daily Chronicle. against him.”—Christian World. 








MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL HAVE MUCH PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT THEY HAVE NOW READY A 


SECOND EDITION OF 


THE LITERARY MAN’S BIBLE. 


By W. L. COURTNEY, M.A. LL.D. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
ALL ORDERS CAN NOW BE SUPPLIED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


‘“Mr. Courtney has made his selection with admirable wisdom and restraint. He has brought to the task scholarship as well as literary judgment. The result is a 
volume which lovers of literature will read with joy and profit—that is the point !—and be glad to keep. The Bible itself actually gains in force and value as treated by Mr. 
Courtney.”—Daily Chronicle. 





NEW NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW NOVEL BY E. TEMPLE THURSTON. ; A POWERFUL NOVEL BY BENJAMIN SWIFT. 
SALLY BISHOP: a Romance. By E. Tempie Tuvrston, Author |THE DEATH MAN. By Bensamin Swirt, Author of ‘ Nancy Noon,’ 
of ‘The Apple of Eden,’ ‘ The Evolution of Katherine,’ &c. ‘The Tormentor,’ ‘ Life’s Questionings,’ &c. } 
“It is a clever novel, for Mr. Thurston is a clever man. He has great powers of percep- “It is delightfully clever....The hero is a public executioner....Mr. Swift draws him 


tion. His occasional reflections are decidedly pungent, and he hasanice sense of character. | With more cleverness than Balzac.”—Daily Chronicle. 


....Mr. Thurston has not often given us so tender a note as he has in the delineation of | “It is a comfort to meet with a novel written in a sound and cultivated English style.” 
Sally Bishop.”—Mr. W. L. CouRTNEY in the Daily Telegraph. } ad : P . ; “ Times. 

‘Mr. Thurston’s treatment of his theme is good—not unsuggestive of Mr. Hardy.... | Those who may hesitate to take up ‘The Death Man’ on account of any fear of 
Sally herself is cleverly and sympathetically portrayed, and her friend Janet is well | Subsequent depression may be at once assured that there is as much pleasure as pain, as 
drawn.”—Daily Graphic. much | ded cosnat. a ye ps nese liped 5 > pomel ae Graphic, 

r hia gulé r. server. 
ANOVEL OF WIT AND HUMOUR BY REGINALD TURNER. | “ A story Indisputably of great power and vigour....It may safely be said that all 
IMPERIAL BROWN OF BRIXTON. By REGINALD TURNER, | who can ap reciate a keen and searching analysis of character will recognize the real 
Author of ‘The Steeple,’ ‘Davroy’s Affairs,’ ‘Castles in Kensington,’ ‘Peace on | strength and high intellectual quality of this impressive study.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Earth,’ &c. 

‘A really good humorous novel, packed with clean, vigorous fun, and always ‘ keeping 
on the windy side’ of taste, comes ‘as a boon and a blessing to men,’ and such a boon . : j : 
Mr. Reginald Turner has undoubtedly bestowed upon the literary public in ‘ Imperial o’ Ligg,’ ‘ A Little Sister of Destiny,’ &c. 

Brown of Brixton.’ For this is a delightfully funny tale, which amuses without degenerat- “The story is based on the well-known phenomenon of a dual personality ; for Joy is 
ing into absurdity, and maintains its flow of high spirits unabated from the first page to | sometimes Edna, a very inferior, though, of course, ond beautiful young woman, who 
the last.”—Daily Telegraph. | is under the hypnotic influence of an evil-disposed doctor. The love-making with Jo 
_ “Mr. Turner’s gaiety disarms criticism. His style is polished and easy in the extreme: | the struggle with the doctor, the trouble with and final dramatic extinction of Edna, 
his touch is of the lightest, and the whole book sparkles with wit, and, what is better, | are detailed with a deft and skilful hand.”—7Times. 
humour.”—Morning Leader. “An extraordinary plot. While it is wildly impossible, it holds one’s interest. A 
} 


A SENSATIONAL NOVEL BY GELETT BURGESS. 
THE WHITE CAT. By Geterr Burcess. Author of ‘The Lively City 


‘Mr. Turner has written a very amusing story with an excellent moral for the tourist | fantastic nightmare of a tale, which one follows with a kind of excited bewilderment.” 
who tries to be more French than the French.”—Daily Mail. ; 'ribune. 





FORTHCOMING NOVELS. 
BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. | BY WILLIAM HOPE HODGSON. 
THE HUMAN BOY AGAIN. By Epen Puitirotrs, Author of ‘The /THE HOUSE ON THE BORDERLAND. By Wuuiam Hore 


Whirlwind.’ Mlustrated by L. RAVEN-HILL. HODGSON, Author of ‘The Boats of the Glen Carrig,’ &c. 
BY OSWALD CRAWFURD. | 


THE MYSTERY OF MYRTLE COTTAGE. By Oswacp CrawrurD, | 
Author of ‘In Green Fields,’ ‘The Revelations of Tramested | Morgan,’ &c. : | BY U. L. MORICHINI. 
BY RIDGWELL CULLUM. | SEED ON STONY GROUND. By U. L. Moricars1. 
THE WATCHERS OF THE PLAINS. A Story of Western Canada. A plain-spoken religious novel, dealing critically with the Roman Church. The 
By RIDGWELL CULLUM, Author of ‘The Devil’s Keg,’ ‘The Night Riders,’ &c. | story has had a very great success in Italy. 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


— > 
READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


MODERN EGYPT. 


BY THE 


EARL OF CROMER. 
With Portrait of the Author and a Map. 


2vols. 24s. net. 


RAMBLING 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Sir HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 
A NEW BOOK ON BUDDHISM. 


THE INWARD LIGHT. 


By H. FIELDING HALL, Author of ‘The Soul 
of a People,’ &c. 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE POCKET KIPLING. 


Scarlet limp leather, 5s. net per vol. 
FROM SEA TO SEA. Vol. IL 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 


Annotated by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 
In 9 vols. Globe Svo, 4s. net each. 
Vol. I. POEMS. Vol. II. POEMS. 
Vol. III. ENOCH ARDEN and IN MEMORIAM. 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING PART. 


THE DYNASTS. 


A Drama of the Napoleonic Wars. By THOMAS 
HARDY. Part III. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Previously Published: Parts I. and II. 4s. 6d. net each. 
Mr. W. L. CouRTNEY inthe Daily Telegraph says:—“ ‘The 
Dynasts’ is one of the most magnificent contributions which 
Mr. Hardy has made to the literature of our time.” 





[Tuesday. 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION WITH AN 
INTRODUCTION. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
WESTERN CIVILISATION. 


A Sociological Study. By BENJAMIN KIDD, Author 
of ‘ Social Evolution.’ Extra crown 8vo, 58. net. 
Observer.—‘* As to the richness and depth of these pages, 
and the profound significance of their endeavour to eluci- 
date the main law of progress in organized societies, there 
has never been any question among the few. But the 
many have not as yet discovered this great study, and we 
cannot wish better for the Empire than that the book 
—_ be widely read and pondered upon in its new 
pe.” 





A NEW VOLUME OF SBSSAYS. 


CONFESSIO MEDICI. 


By the Writer of ‘The Young People.’ Extra crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. net. 
Standard.—‘‘ Many classes of people will welcome the 
wise and tender thoughts that have gone to the making 
of this book.” 





TYPES OF TRAGIC DRAMA. 
By Prof. C. E. VAUGHAN. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE INQUISITION OF THE 

SPANISH DEPENDENCIES. 


By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 
NEW LIST. 


—_@—. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NOW READY. 


NEW NOVEL BY EDWARD McNULTY, 
Author of ‘ Maureen,’ ‘ Misther O’Ryan,’ &c. 


MRS. MULLIGAN’S MILLIONS 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. ALICE DIEHL, 
Author of ‘The Garden of Eden,’ ‘ True Story 
of My Life,’ &c. 


AN ACTOR'S LOVE STORY. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FRED REYNOLDS, 
Author of ‘A Quaker Wooing,’ ‘In Silence,’ &c. 


ST. DAVID OF THE DUST. 


“This pathetic story, with its heroic climax, holds the 
reader’s heart.”—Scotsman, 

“The Welsh spirit of mysticism and poetry pervades the 
book....it will inevitably add to Mrs. Reynolds’s already 
established reputation.”—Daily Express. 











SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE RED PERIL. 


By COULSON KERNAHAN, 
Author of ‘ Captain Shannon,’ ‘ The Dumpling,’ &c. 


“Mr. Coulson Kernahan has certainly given us a story 
which makes very interesting reading, and which exhibits 
his strong, uncommon powers of invention in one of their 
most attractive lights. ... Full of hair-raising mystery, adven- 
ture, and excitement.”—Standard. 


MYSTERY ISLAND. By Edward 


H. HURST. 








THE IMBECILES. By L. Lockhart 


LANG. 





CLEMENTINA’S HIGHWAYMAN. 


By R. NEILSON STEPHENS and G. H. WESTLEY. 
6 Illustrations by ADELAIDE EVERHART. 





EDNA LYALL'S NOVELS. 


Reset, in a new artistic binding, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman, 
WE TWO. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 
WON BY WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. 
TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 
IN SPITE OF ALL. 





EARLY IN MARCH. 


NEW NOVEL 
BY CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, 


Author of ‘An English Squire,’ ‘The Tender 
Mercies of the Good,’ &c. 


MISS LUCY. 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
THE SQUATTER’'S WARD. 


By E. 8S. SORENSEN. 





NEW NOVEL BY RALPH RODD, 
Author of ‘A Fighter in Khaki.’ 


THE HAND ON THE STRINGS, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Litrep, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 











H. G. WELLS 


SOCIALISM. 
NEW WORLDS FOR OLD, 


An authoritative account of the Socialist 
idea, will be published on MONDAY, 
price 6s. 


THE PROCEDURE OF THE HOUSE 


OF COMMONS. A Study of its History 
and Present Form. By JOSEF REDLICH, 
Professor in the Faculty of Law and Political 
Science in the University of Vienna, Author of 
‘ Local Government in England.’ Translated 
from the German by A. ERNEST STEIN- 
THAL, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. With an Introduction and a Supple- 
mentary Chapter by Sir COURTENAY 
ILBERT, K.C.S.I., Clerk to the House of 
Commons. Royal 8vo, 3 volumes, 3ls. 67. 
net. 





‘*Noble in its proportions, admirable in its 
thoroughness, luminous in its style, this book is 
an invaluable addition to English Constitutional 


Literature...... Dr. Redlich has been a patient and 
admiring student of British institutions...... Sir 


Courtenay Ilbert’s Preface is itself a delightful and 
informing essay on the functions and procedure of 
the House of Commons. He unites charm of style 
to intimate knowledge of all the intricacies of 
procedure and of the historical significance that 
lies behind many curious forms and phrases...... 
Dr. Redlich’s work has been translated into 
English with brilliant ability by Mr. A. Ernest 
Steinthal, Barrister-at-Law, of Lincoln’s Inn. To 
every serious student of our Parliamentary in- 
stitutions this great and scholarly work is in- 
dispensable.” — Daily Chronicle. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
LETTERS FROM THE RAVEN. 


The Correspondence of Lafcadio Hearn with 
Henry Walkin. 5s. net. 


THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT IN 
LITERATURE. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 


New Edition. Uniform with volumes pre- 
viously issued. 5s. net. 


PORTUGUESE ARCHITECTURE. 
By W. CRUM WATSON. Fully illustrated. 
Super-royal 8vo, 25s. net. 


ROMANTIC TALES FROM THE 


PANJAB. With Indian Nights’ Entertain- 
ment. New Edition, Revised. Collected by 
Rev. C. SWYNNERTON. 6s. net. 











NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


—@—. 


THE ANCIENT LAW. 


ELLEN GLASGOW, 
Author of ‘ The Deliverance.’ 


A COMEDY OF MOODS. 


GREVILLE H. TEMPANY. 


THE DAUGHTER. 


CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 


London: A. CONSTABLE & CO. Lrp. 
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LITERATURE 


—_o— 


Biographia Literaria. By 8S. T. Coleridge. 
Edited, with his Asthetical Essays, 
by J. Shawcross. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

The Poems of Coleridge. With an Intro- 
duction by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, 
and Illustrations by Gerald Metcalfe. 
(John Lane.) 


Wuere shall we find a work of its class 
more genial, suggestive, and stimulating 
than the ‘ Biographia’ ? Yet a worthily 
equipped reprint has long been wanted, 
and the reason is not far to seek. So 
perplexing are the literary, and, to a charit- 
able mind, so painful the ethical, problems 
involved that more than one student, 
qualified by taste and study for the work, 
has begun and presently abandoned it 
in despair—not of extricating the truth, 
however deeply buried in the mass of 
contradictory evidence, but of squaring 
it when disinterred with the poet’s ex- 
plicit pretensions — of reconciling the 
plain facts with Coleridge’s integrity 
as a writer, and spontaneity in the sphere 
of productive thought. 

Sixty years ago Coleridge’s daughter 
completed and published an edition of 
the * Biographia’ on which, at the time 
of his death in 1843, her husband had 
been engaged. To this she prefixed an 
Introduction, in which she strove to clear 
her father’s name from the stigma of 
deliberate plagiarism, and vindicate his 
rank as the founder of a new philosophy. 
Her cause was desperate, yet the daugh- 
ter’s piety disarmed and, for the moment, 
silenced the accusers. Since her death 
in 1852 the ugly charges have, however, 
been revived once and again. In The 
Fortnightly, October, 1867, Coleridge’s 





—— 





pretensions were scouted, and his literary 
methods and character bitterly assailed, 
by Dr. Hutchison Stirling, the accredited 
English interpreter of Kant and Hegel. 
According to Dr. Stirling, Coleridge in 
the ‘ Biographia’ fails to grasp Kant’s 
meaning at certain cardinal points—the 
theory of perception, for instance ; while 
he disingenuously poses as the reintro- 
ducer “ from our early divines and philo- 
sophers” of the terms objective and sub- 
jective, and the distinctions of transcendent 
and transcendental, reason and understand- 
ing—terms and distinctions “ absolutely 
and exclusively Kant’s and Kant’s alone.” 
In like manner Coleridge pretends to have 
imported the words potence and potentiate 
(‘I shall venture to use ‘ potence’.... 
in imitation of the algebraists. I have 
even hazarded the new verb ‘ poten- 
tiate,’”’ &c., ‘ Biogr.,’ chap. xii.)—words 
first employed in this connexion by Schel- 
ling, and appropriated from his works 
by Coleridge. 

Kighteen months later, in a paper re- 
printed from the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, Dr. C. M. 
Ingleby followed up the attack, charging 
Coleridge with wholesale theft from Schel- 
ling, deriding his “ ostrich-like devices ” 
for concealing his wholesale plagiarisms, 
and averring that he had utterly failed 
to “bottom his Schelling ”’—in a word, 
that Coleridge the philosopher proves 
on examination ‘a very impostor.” 
He compares Coleridge to Mr. Turveydrop, 
the bland Professor of Deportment in 
‘Bleak House’; even as Dr. Stirling 
had previously likened him to Harold 
Skimpole in the same novel. The multi- 
tude, says George Eliot somewhere, de- 
light in the spectacle of a great man’s 
disgrace : it is the satire they best under- 
stand. These violent assaults, lately re- 
newed by Mr. Robertson (‘ Essays towards 
a New Critical Method’), have reacted 
with damaging effect on Coleridge’s 
popular credit, till nowadays the very 
hares of journalism, joining their thin 
querulous cries to the gallant chiding 
of the hounds, insult deliriously over the 
wounded literary lion. One of the breed 
exclaims that Coleridge “had the im- 
pudence to die in his sixty-third year, 
with nothing to show for his life but a 
tiny handful of poems, some of which 
he had not even the grace to finish.” 
Such is the shape which the strictures 
of The Fortnightly reviewer have, after 
forty years, assumed in the daily press. 
Doctrina per tot manus tradita tandem 
in vappam desiit. Detraction ever wins 
the day, if not through conviction, yet 
through acquiescence. Little wonder is 
it that the British reader’s digestion is 
astray, and that people who nourish 
their wits on contemporary criticism 
are apt to turn away from the strong 
meat of Coleridge’s prose. 

Here, however, comes an artist who 
has made of that meat a savoury and 
wholesome dish to tempt the languid 
palate. His condiments are alterative 
and tonic; his aim to brace the feeder, 
not to disturb or inflame him. Plainly, 
Mr. Shawcross shuns all controversy, 








choosing rather to give the fruits of a 
patient and expert study of Coleridge’s 
prose—especially that concerned with the 
nature of art and the principles of artistic 
criticism—than to enter intox minute 
and, for his purpose, idle disputes over 
Coleridge’s alleged thefts from the Ger- 
mans, or other vexed questions, moral 
or biographical. In an Introduction, ad- 
mirable alike in temper and erudition, 
he traces the poet’s speculative views 
thréugh the successive phases of their 
development, with a special reference 
to his philosophy of art. And he does 
succeed in showing that Coleridge’s central 
convictions, however freely he may have 
borrowed from others the mode and means 
of their exposition, were yet in origin 
and in substance native; that they grew 
out of his own experience—his joys and 
sorrows, ardours and anguishes, satisfac- 
tions and discontents; that they were 
the gift and guerdon of Life—of that 
elemental strife 
Towards feeling manifold with vision blent 
To wider thought. 

“ Coleridge’s deepest 
writes Mr. Shawcross, 
‘“‘was drawn not from the speculations of 
other men, but from the teaching of life, 
the inevitable conclusions forced on him by 
his experience bodily, mental, and spiritual, 
in his intercourse with man and in tho 
companionship of Nature.” 

In some twenty pages (liv-Ixxvii) of 
his Introduction Mr. Shawcross defines 
with elaborate precision the points of 
divergence between Kant, Schelling, and 
Coleridge; of this part of his work, 
which indeed deserves unqualified praise, 
we must not, however, stay to speak. 
Though his methods are non-contentious, 
Mr. Shawcross holds a brief for his author: 

“IT cannot myself feel that Coleridge is 
guilty either of insincerity or self-deception, 
when he declares that the similarity of his 
philosophical standpoint to that of Schelling 
is a matter of coincidence.” 

Such is the profession, calm and concise, 
with which he confronts the dire array 
of accusers—De Quincey, Sir W. Hamilton, 
Prof. Ferrier, Drs. Stirling and Ingleby, 
and Mr. Robertson. That Coleridge had, 
before studying Kant (whom he began to 
read very early in 1801), reached the 
“critical” attitude—this may be conceded 
to Mr. Shawcross; and in this sense he 
may be said to have anticipated Kant. 
But with the leading distinctive positions 
of Schelling, those “main and funda- 
mental ideas’ of transcendental idealism 
which Coleridge asserts to have been 
“born and matured in his mind before 
he had ever seen a single page of 
Schelling,” it is otherwise. Nowhere, 
in his printed works, his letters, or (so 
far as they have been published) his 
notebooks, is there anything resembling 
Schelling’s system, or any part of it, 
except what is found to be translated, 
mostly word for word, from the ‘ System 
of Transcendental Idealism’ (1800), the 
‘Exposition of the True Relation of 
Nature-Philosophy to the Amended Fich- 
tian Views’ (1806), or, lastly, from the 
‘Philosophical Tracts’ (1809) — three 
books which, at the time when the ‘ Bio- 
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graphia’ was composed, were in Cole- | in question, and the whole sentence, 
ridge’s possession. Is it conceivable that | except the words here italicized, is 
Coleridge, who habitually committed all | Schelling’s ! 
his thoughts to his notebooks and (in Be it then admitted that, under 
correspondence) to his friends, should the disabling conditions of bodily 


have had never a word to say touching 
this new and imposing system—never a 
bird’s-eye view of it for Wordsworth 
or Beaumont or Southey or the Wedg- 
woods—if, as he maintains, he had 
elaborated it swo Marte long before he 
found it in Schelling? In the ‘Bio- 
graphia,’ chap. ix., Coleridge introduces 
a lengthy extract from the ‘ Exposition,’ 
&e., with the following statement :— 

‘* While I in part translate the following 
observations from a contemporary writer 
of the Continent, let mo be permitted to 
premise, that I might have transcribed the 
substance from memoranda of my own, which 
were written long before his pamphlet [1806] 
was given to the world; and that I prefer 
another’s words to my own, partly as a 
tribute due to priority of publication ; but 
still more from the pleasure of sympathy, in 
a case where coincidence only was possible.” 

Whither have these memoranda 

vanished, leaving not a trace of their 
existence ? It is significant that every 
one of the “thefts” from Schelling in 
the ‘ Biographia’ comes from one or 
other of the three books which Coleridge 
owned that he possessed. “Had Cole- 
ridge,” writes Dr. Ingleby, 
‘‘ applied himself to elucidate and expound 
the borrowed doctrines, the case would 
have been very different. This, however, 
he does not do. He borrows verbatim, 
and, but for a few intercalary remarks of 
no value, leaves the borrowed passages to 
shift for themselves. Nay, further, not 
content with appropriating other men’s 
matter and words, i resorts to various 
subterfuges....to divert public attention 
from the plagiarisms, which he affects to 
regard as ‘ genial coincidences.’ ” 

This is cruel, yet its truth is, unhappily, 
beyond dispute. Doubtless Coleridge, 
when entering these translations in his 
notebooks (1806-11), had indulged the 
complacent illusion that he had hammered 
out their substance for himself long 
before; but when it came to deducing 
the scheme of transcendental idealism on 
paper for the ‘ Biographia’ (1815), he 
was reduced to rely blindly on Schelling’s 
very words, and sooner than betray the 
extent of his dependence by specific 
references—a course which would have 
amounted to an admission either of in- 
capacity, or of the indolence with which 
he was charged alike by friend and foe— 
he stooped to desperate shifts, such as 
that of interlarding the extracts from 
Schelling with allusions to Milton and 
Warburton and Priestley, men whom, 
he calculated, no reader would think 
Schelling likely to concern himself with ; 
or that of interpolating a phrase implica- 
tive, while not positively assertive, of 
originality, as where, at the close of a 
page (ed. Shawcross, i. 168) closely ren- 
dered from Schelling (‘ Phil. Schrift.,’ 
i. 327); he winds up with “To remain 
unintelligible to such a mind, exclaims 
Schelling on a like occasion, is honour 
and a good name before God and man ”— 
where, in point of fact, this is the occasion 





languor and acute mental distress and 
harassment, Coleridge was tempted to 
appropriate silently some pages of Maasz 
and Schelling, and thereafter resorted 
to these questionable devices to conceal 
his act. “*‘ Things bad begun make strong 
themselves by ill.” Happily, we may add 
with truth that were every line of the 
borrowed matter subtracted, the literary 
value and charm of the ‘ Biographia’ 
would lose nothing. Indeed, the defini- 
tion, at the close of chap. xiii., of the 
nature and functions of the imagination 
neither rests upon nor in any way pre- 
supposes the postulates, theses, scholia, 
&c., of the preceding chapter ; it relishes 
not at all of Schelling, but of Kant only. 
Mr. Shawcross, by the way, will find the 
substance of the theses in Schelling’s 
early tract ‘Von Ich als Princip die 
Philosophie’ (Tiibingen, 1795), included 
in the ‘ Philosophische Schriften’ of 1809. 
As an annotator, if Mr. Shawcross has a 
fault, it is that he takes all Coleridge’s 
anecdotes au pied de la lettre. Now, as 
Lamb said, one must not mind Coleridge, 
he is so full of fun. We may be sure, 
for instance, that Boyer never told his 
pupils that “poetry, even that of the 
wildest ode, had a logic of its own,” &c. 
This Coleridge found in Young’s preface 
to his own pretty bit of deliration, ‘ Ocean, 
an Ode; concluding with a Wish.’ Nor, 
we may rest assured, did “ poor Smart ” 
ever send the distich Coleridge credits 
him with “to a Welsh Squire who had 
promised him a hare.” Smart wrote an 
epilogue to ‘The Conscious Lovers,’ which 
was played at Covent Garden in 1755 
for the benefit of the Middlesex Lying-in 
Hospital; and this epilogue—it was 
spoken by Shuter in the character of a 
man-midwife—contained the lines :— 

This day comes honest Taffy to my house— 

‘*Cot pless her, her has saved her poy and 

spouse ; 

Her saved her Gwinnifrid, or death had 

swallow’d her 
Tho’ creat crand creat crand crandchild of Cadwal- 
lader.” 
So autobiography is written ! 

The finely printed volume of Coleridge’s 
poetical works, which comes from the 
Bodley Head, possesses a twofold interest: 
a new recension of the text by Mr. E. H. 
Coleridge, and a number of vignettes, 
headings, tail-pieces, and full-page illus- 
trations by Mr. Gerald Metcalfe. Mr. 
Metcalfe’s inspiration rises and falls with 
his subject ; his style is distinctly reminis- 
cent of Blake. His most successful efforts 
are those which aim at interpreting 
‘ Christabel,’ ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ and 
‘The Raven.’ His drawing of the “ war- 
rior-maid of France ”’ is also an imaginative 
bit of work; but the poems as a whole 
are too unequal to lend themselves to 
successful illustration. Mr. Coleridge has 
included two or three short poems now 
collected for the first time, and has re- 
printed ‘The Old Man of the Alps ’—a 
‘* metrical tale ” in rhyming decasyllables 





(ll. 137), which first appeared in 7'he Morn- 
ing Post, March 8th, 1798, over the signa- 
ture “ Nicius Erythreus.” This was col- 
lected in Pickering’s edition of 1877, but 
was overlooked or rejected as doubtful 
by Dykes Campbell. It contains, how- 
ever, two or three striking Coleridgian 
touches. Mr. Coleridge’s Introduction, 
like everything he has done on the subject 
of his illustrious grandfather’s art, abounds 
in interest, and is written with grace and 
good taste. 








A Literary History of the Arabs. By 
Reynold A. Nicholson. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Nicuotson undertook a Herculean 
task when he set about compressing the 
history of the whole of Arabic literature 
into a single volume. The feat is im- 
possible, of course, and certain parts of 
the subject had to be treated very lightly. 
As he says himself :— 

“To write a critical account of Arabic 
literature was out of the question. Brockel- 
mann’s invaluable work, which contains 
over a thousand closely printed pages, is 
confined to biography and _ bibliography, 
and does not deal with the historical develop- 
ment of ideas. This, however, seems to 
me the really vital aspect of literary history. 
It has been my chief aim to sketch in broad 
outlines what the Arabs thought, and to 
indicate as far as possible the influences 
which moulded their thought. I am well 
aware that the picture is sadly incomplete 
...-but I hope that it is not unlike.” 

That it certainly is not. Mr. Nicholson is 
too careful an artist to make a false 
picture. His learning and his perceptive 
insight are conspicuous on every page. 
But the gaps are serious, however in- 
evitable. Prose writers employ “ thought,” 
as well as poets, yet the immense prose 
literature of the Arabs (or rather of those 
who wrote in Arabic, most of whom, 
perhaps, were not Arabs by race) is here 
completely subordinated to the poetry. 
This is readily explicable, for it is not 
easy to give a good idea of Arabic prose 
in a translation, whilst Mr. Nicholson 
has a talent, which he naturally exercises, 
for turning Arabic poetry into English 
verse. Again, the long interval between 
the Mongol irruption in the early part of 
the thirteenth century and the present day 
is dismissed in under thirty pages. It was 
no doubt a period singularly unproductive 
of new ideas; but it contained an enor- 
mous number of meritorious and scholarly 
writers, and one cannot help feeling that 
it would have received more worthy 
treatment if Mr. Nicholson had not been 
tied down to a fixed limit. Half the 
volume brings us only to a.p. 750; the 
great epoch of the Baghdad caliphate 
occupies but 150 pages, though it covered 
five hundred years ; the important subject 
of Arabic literature in Spain is squeezed 
into 37 pages, and the whole of the rest 
from 1258 to 1908 into 29. The work 
seems to have been, begun on large lines, 
as Prof. Browne did his ‘History of 
Persian Literature’; but then Prof. 


Browne managed to let his history over- 
flow into more than two volumes, whilst 
Mr. Nicholson, at p. 405, appears to have 
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suddenly discovered that he had only 
about 60 pages left in which to traverse 
an immense field. 
We wish he had finished his book on 
the same scale as the earlier part, for that 
is @ most stimulating and instructive 
piece of really learned, yet always in- 
teresting work: it is, of course, quite 
possible to be learned without being in 
the least interesting. On the large plan 
which we assume to have been the original 
scheme, the space devoted to the early 
legends and the pre-Islamic kingdoms of 
the Arabs was perfectly justifiable ; but 
all the information here collected about 
the dim records of Hira and Ghassin— 
which, as far as we know, left no trace 
upon literature, except in the patronage 
of some of the poets of the Jahiliya— 
is given at the expense of the later and 
really literary periods. Some account, 
again, of the wars and life and character 
of the pre-Islamic Bedawis was certainly 
necessary to the understanding of the 
striking poetry of the sixth century. 
Ordinary readers cannot be expected to 
turn to the charming volumes of Caussin de 
Perceval, But Mr. Nicholson is hampered 
all through his book by the position he 
has taken up, of explaining the historical 
environment in which the literature was 
set. How far it was possible or desirable 
to refer to other books, instead of loading 
a history of literature with summaries of 
political events, it is not easy to decide. 
Most readers need such explanations ; 
the question is whether they should have 
been included in a book which, even with- 
out them, is not big enough for its subject. 
However this may be, Mr. Nicholson is 
to be complimented upon having treated 
at least three branches of his great subject 
in sufficient fullness and with remarkable 
insight—we say nothing of his scholarship, 
for that can never be in dispute. These 
are the poetry of the ‘‘ Days of Ignorance,” 
the Omayyad poets, and the Sifi or 
mystical writers; and to these may be 
added asympathetic account of Mohammed 
and the Koran. There is perhaps nothing 
specially new in the sketch cf the Arabs 
before Islam ; but enough of the famous 
stories of the period is told to give reality 
to the picture, and Mr. Nicholson is 
liberal in translations. We do not hold 
with attempts to reproduce the original 
metres, except as exercises for scholarly 
ingenuity ; but it must be admitted that 
Mr. Nicholson is more successful than most 
in this difficult experiment. The follow- 
ing is an imitation of the tawil metre 
from Shanfara’s ‘ Lamiyat al ‘Arab’ :— 
Somewhere the noble find a refuge afar from 
scathe, 

The outlaw a lonely spot where no kin with 
hatred burn. 

Oh, ag a prudent man, night-faring in hope or 
ear, 

Hard pressed on the face of earth, but still he 
hath room to turn. 


To me now, in your default, are comrades a wolf 
untired, 

A sleek leopard, and a fell hyena with shaggy 
mane ; 

True comrades, who yield not up the secret con- 
signed to them, 

Nor basely forsake their friend because that he 
brought them bane. 





And each is a gallant heart and ready at honour’s 
call, 

Yet I, when the foremost charge, am bravest of 
all the brave ; 

But if they with hands outstretched are seizing 
the booty won, 

The slowest am I whenas most quick is the 
greedy knave. 

By nought save my generous will I reach to the 
height of worth 

Above them, and sure the best is he with the will 
to give. 

Yea, well am I rid of those who pay not a kind- 
ness back, 

Of whom I have no delight though neighbours to 
me they live. 

Enow are companions three at last: an intrepid 
soul, 

A glittering trenchant blade, a tough bow of 
ample size, 

Loud-twanging, the sides thereof smooth-polished, 
a handsome bow, 

Hung down from the shoulder-belt by thongs in a 
comely wise, 

That groans when the arrow slips away, like a 
woman crushed 

By kisses, bereaved of all her children, she wails 
and cries. 

This inevitably invites comparison with 

Sir C. J. Lyall’s magnificent renderings 

in his ‘ Ancient Arabic Poetry,’ o: which 

Mr. Nicholson writes with just admiration. 

A charming feature of this book is the 

generous way in which the author pays 

his tribute of praise to other workers in 

the same field ; but we should not have 

been sorry if he had carried his “‘ flattery ” 

to the sincerest height by imitating, or 

even reprinting, some of Sir C. J. Lyall’s 

incomparable translations. Mr. Nichol- 

son does not extol the pagan Arab as 

some enthusiastic writers have done; 

indeed, his picture is a little cold, and he 

dwells somewhat severely on the per- 

fidiousness of the Bedawi character. 

Their honour did not disdain underhand 

shifts :-— 

Humble him who humbles thee, close though be 
your kindredship ; 

If thou canst not humble him, wait till he is in 
thy grip; 

Friend him while thou must; strike hard when 
thou hast him on the hip. 

The account here given of the position 
of women in pagan Arabia is excellent, 
and we cannot see that Islam effected any 
improvement init. Mr. Nicholson vaguely 
suggests that “‘in some respects it may 
have raised them to a higher level of 
civilization,” but we doubt. We prefer 
to the modern Muslima even the en- 
sanguined women of the _battle-field, 
though their occupation there in finishing- 
off the wounded enemy was hardly on the 
“higher level”; but they had fire in their 
hearts :— 


The daughter of al-Find bared herself recklessly 
and chanted, 
War! War! War! War! 
It has blazed up and scorched us sore. 
The highlands are filled with its roar. 
Well done, the morning when your heads ye 
shore ! 


Of Mohammed Mr. Nicholson writes that 


“he was neither a shameless impostor nor 
@ neurotic degenerate nor a_ socialistic 
reformer, but in the beginning, at least, 
@ sincere religious enthusiast, as truly in- 
spired as any prophet of the Old Testa- 
ment....Although Mohammed needed 


*‘ heaven-sent moments for this skill,’ in the 
early Mekkan Siras frequently, and fitfully 
elsewhere, his genius proclaims itself by 





grand lyrical outbursts which could never 

have been the work of a mere rhetorician.” 

The author’s imitation of the rhymes of 

the original is well seen in the following 

rendering of Sira CI., where, however, we 

miss the terse, crashing abruptness of the 

Arabic :— 

The Smiting! What is the Smiting ? 

And how shalt thou be made to understand what 
is the Smiting ? 

The Day when Men shall be as flies scatteréd, 

And the Mountains shall be as shreds of wool 
tatteréd. 

One whose Scales are heavy, a pleasing life he shall 
spend, 

But one whose Scales are light, to the Abyss he 
shall descend. 

What is that, how shalt thou be made to com- 
prehend ? 

Scorching Fire without end ! 

A charming story from the ‘ Aghani’ is 
given here about the daughter of the 
famous Hatim at-Tiiyi being brought as 
a captive before the Prophet, to whom 
she said :— 

““O Mohammed, my sire is dead, and he 
who would have come to plead for me is 
gone. Release me, if it seem good to thee, 
and do not let the Arabs rejoice at my 
misfortune; for I am the daughter of the 
chieftain of my people. My: father was 
wont to free the captive, and protect those 
near and dear to him, and entertain the 
guest, and satisfy the hungry, and console 
the afflicted, and give food and greeting 
to all; and never did he turn away any 
who sought a boon. I am Hatim’s daugh- 
ter.” 

And the Prophet answered :— 

“OQ maiden, the true believer is such 
as thou hast described....Let her go, for 
her sire loved noble manners, and God loves 
them too.” 

Mr. Nicholson traces the course of 
Arabic poetry under the Caliphs of 
Damascus with exceptional discrimination 
—a period of conventional imitation 
when poets rhapsodized over “ imaginary 
journeys on a camel which they never 
owned, through deserts which they never 
saw, to a patron residing in the same city 
as themselves.” Abu-Nuwas “ took off” 
these mock Kasidas in his own way :— 
Let the south wind moisten with rain the desolate 

scene 
And Time efface what once was so fresh and green! 
Make the camel-rider free of a desert space 
Where high-bred camels trot with unwearied pace ; 
Where only mimosas and thistles flourish, and 
where, 
For hunting, wolves and hyenas are nowise rare ! 
Amongst the Bedouins seek not enjoyment out : 
What do they enjoy? They live in hunger and 


drought. 
Let them drink their bowls of milk and leave them 


alone, 
To whom life’s finer pleasures are all unknown. 
High-bred camels, however, do not as a 
rule “ trot,’”’ as a horse does. 

It was not till about 1000 a.p. that 
Arabic poetry shook off the traditional 
trammels and struck out new lines for 
itself, and this was largely due to Persian 
influences, which introduced, as Mr. 
Nicholson rightly says, “a lively and 
graceful fancy, elegance of diction, depth 
and tenderness of feeling, and a rich store 
of ideas.”” With all this, we would not 
exchange, say, Labid’s ‘ Mu‘allaka’ for 
most of this later poetry, much as we 
admire Abu-l-‘Atéhiya and Abu-]-‘Ala 
al-Ma‘arri. The last receives what would 
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seem a disproportionate amount of space 
in this volume, if it were not that Ma‘arri 
holds such an exceptional place in Arabic 
literature. Prof. Margoliouth has made 
his ‘ Letters’ familiar to students, and 
the section devoted to him by Mr. Nichol- 
son will help to complete their understand- 
ing of a remarkable character, curiously 
modern in spirit, and profoundly ethical, 
whilst scorning revealed religion :— 

Praise God and pray. 

Walk seventy times, not seven, the Temple round— 
And impious remain ! 

Devout is he alone who, when he may 

Feast his desires, is found 

With courage to abstain. 

According to him, conventional religion is 
“a fable invented by the ancients” for 
the profit of the unscrupulous, and Islam 
is no better than the rest :— 


Hanifs are stumbling, Christians all astray, 
Jews wildered, Magians far on error’s way. 

We mortals are compound of two great schools— 
Enlightened knaves or else religious fools, 


We laugh, but inept is our laughter ; 

We should weep and weep sore, 

Who are shattered like glass, and thereafter 

Re-moulded no more. 
The pessimist showed himself at his worst 
always, but underneath lay a lofty 
morality and a sincere philosophy which 
he strove to dissimulate. His poems 
reflect in a marvellous way the degeneracy 
and corruption of an age above which 
he scm 4 

We have left ourselves no space to 

notice the later ‘Abbasid period as repre- 
sented in Mr. Nicholson’s enchanting 
book—for with all its faults of dispropor- 
tion, discursiveness, omissions, and con- 
fusing arrangement, it is unmistakably 
charming, as every student of poetry will 
discover for himself. The author is 
brimful of his subject, and pours it forth 
only too liberally, but always with com- 
plete understanding, and often with real 
critical power. His care and accuracy 
correspond to his extensive research and 
genuine learning, but the main attraction 
is his obvious and infectious love of his 
theme. The book might be better planned, 
but it could not be inspired by a truer 
spirit, or executed with finer scholarship. 








Madame de 
By H. 
(Hutchinson 


A Princess of Intrigue: 
Longueville and her Times. 
Noel Williams. 2 vols. 
& Co.) 

MazaRINn is said to have told Don Luis 

de Haro that there were in France three 

women capable of governing or subverting 

a kingdom: the Duchesse de Longueville, 

the Princess Palatine, and the Duchesse 

de Chevreuse. The nominal theme of 

Mr. Noel Williams’s latest work is the 

first named of these; but the others also 

figure prominently in a book which 
amounts to something very like a history 
of the regency of Anne of Austria. 

Now, no doubt the task of disentangling 
and keeping separate the various threads 
which went to make up the web of opposi- 
tion to Mazarin would have been no light 
one, and might conceivably have proved 
impracticable; but we think it should 
have been undertaken. As it is, we rise 





from the perusal of the book in a state 
of bewilderment, resulting as much from 
the multiplicity of the personal complica- 
tions introduced as from the intricacy 
of the political situation. Had some 
attempt been made at _ exclusions, 
these 700 pages might have been 
reduced; whilst increased concentra- 
tion would almost certainly have 
augmented their interest. The canvas 
was bound to be large ; but it should not 
have been crowded. 

One result is that the interest in what is 
meant to be the central figure is not suffi- 
ciently sustained. Almost throughout we 
get an impression of the immense ability 
of the Cardinal, who virtually made only 
one serious mistake ; but the personality 
of his ablest female opponent is more 
than once submerged, and we are even at 
times inclined to question the significance 
attributed to it. We hear often that 
Madame de Longueville “ instigated ” 
such and such an action of her brother 
Condé, but too seldom get evidence for 
the statement. Probably the author 
might have little difficulty, in most cases, 
in producing it; but he has not done 
so. He generally passes lightly over 
points of controversy, though, when he 
does enter the lists, little fault is to be 
found with his arguments or conclusions. 

The introductory chapter seems to us 
unnecessarily long. It is largely devoted 
to Henri Quatre’s attempt to gain 
possession of the person of the Princesse 
de Condé, Madame de Longueville’s 
mother, and the subsequent political 
intrigues of her husband. It is not made 
clear why the management of affairs 
should have fallen almost entirely into 
that Prince’s hands after the Treaty of 
Loudon, when he _ seems to _ have 
been thoroughly discomfited. Monsieur 
le Prince’s ineffective attempts at politics 
and the infatuation of Louis XIV.’s 
grandfather for his wife, have slight con- 
nexion with the career of Madame de 
Longueville. On the other hand, the 
education given to her and her eldest 
brother, which is given in detail in the 
second chapter, is material, and goes some 
way to explain their respective carcers. 
Had the daughter been allowed to gratify 
her wish to become a Carmelite, she might 
not have become the celebrity she is 
to-day, and her brother might, perhaps, 
have avoided passing some of his best 
years in arms against his own country. 
According to her eighteenth-century bio- 
grapher, Anne de Bourbon was advised 
by her friends the Carmelites to go to 
her first ball (it was at the Louvre) 
wearing under her finery “a little cuirass, 
vulgarly called a hair-shirt” ; but, if she 
did so, it proved ineffectual against the 
assault of the world, which from that day 
forth held control of her life for many a 
year. The next phase of the future 
Frondeuse’s career was her introduction 
to the Hotel de Rambouillet. Here she 


began her lifelong friendship with Madame 
de Sablé and other female associates ; 
and her position in this world seems to 
warrant her biographer in launching into 
a dissertation upon seventeenth-century 





literature, the battle of the “‘ Uranistes ” 


and the “ Jobistes, and the like. With 
all her charm and power of inspiring the 
devotion of poets, the great Condé’s 
sister had some of his weakness for 
mordant speech. Her verdict on that 
still-born epic ‘ La Pucelle ’—‘‘ Yes ; that 
is very fine, but very wearisome ”— 
could scarcely have pleased its long- 
suffering author. 

At the time of her marriage the young 
Duchess de Longueville’s heart, unlike 
that of her elder brother when forced to 
espouse Richelieu’s niece, seems to have 
been still untouched ; and it is doubtful 
whether the alliance had any serious 
effect upon her career. Till the last stage 
of their respective lives, she and her 
husband (a widower much older than 
herself) for the most part went their own 
ways peaceably enough ; though it seems 
probable, as Mr. Williams points out, that 
Madame de Longueville’s action at the 
time of the St. Maur agreement was 
decisively influenced by her strained 
relations with the Duke. But, unlike 
many ladies of the great world, she was 
always a good mother; and, except in 
the case of La Rochefoucauld, she was, 
in all probability, faithful to her vows. 
Her attitude in general towards men 
seems, says the author, 

Sto have been guided by the precepts 
of Madame de Sablé and the précieuses 
of the Hdétel de Rambouillet, who did 
not forbid men to serve and adore them, 
so long as they treated them with the most 
profound respect.” 

Yet among her soupirants were the hand- 
some Duc de Nemours and the Vicomte 
de Turenne. 

That Madame de Longueville had any 
responsibility for the death of an earlier 
admirer, Maurice de Coligny, we agree 


with the author in thinking highly 
improbable, notwithstanding that the 
usually accurate and_ well - informed 


Madame de Motteville says that she urged 
him to fight Guise. Though the nominal 
cause of the Montbazon-Condé quarrel, 
the young Duchess had been innocent 
in every respect in regard to it; and 
Coligny wanted little encouragement to 
attack his hereditary foe. It is still less 
likely that she witnessed the duel in the 
Place Royale; and there was certainly 
no foundation for the detailed story 
circulated in the ‘ Histoire d’Agesilan et 
d’Isménie.’ She made a great figure at 
the Congress of Miinster, whither her 
husband was sent as one of the French 
envoys. D’Avaux, one of the other 
representatives, informed Voiture the 
poet that the one point on which the 
international gathering was in agreement 
was the necessity of her presence; and 
the diplomatist used the same expression in 
writing to Madame la Princesse, hermother. 
And Madame de Motteville, who had no 
motive for flattering Anne of Austria’s 
opponent, when writing of Madame de 
Longueville after her return to Paris, 
declares that 

“the greatness of her beauty enhanced 
the influence of her family to such an extent 
that she had not been long at Court before 
she occupied an almost undivided attention. 
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She became the object of universal desire ; 
her ruelle, the centre of every intrigue, 
and those upon whom she bestowed her 
affection became immediately the favourites 
of Fortune. Her intelligence, her wit, and 
the opinion that was entertained of her 
discernment, made her the admired of all 
men of culture, who were persuaded that 
her esteem alone sufficed to ensure their 
reputation.” 

At this point, though some authorities 
make the liaison begin before Madame 
de Longueville’s departure for Miinster, 
came La Rochefoucauld, the evil genius 
of the great lady’s life; and henceforth 
she gave her energies no longer to lite- 
rature and society, but to supporting the 
ambitions of the opponents of Mazarin, 
with which her lover’s also were bound up. 

In the parliamentary Fronde Condé 
and his sister were on opposite sides. 
This is one of the cases in which Mr. 
Williams, who dwells upon her exertions 
to induce him to follow her views, quotes 
no authority in support of his assertion. 
He maintains that the temporary separa- 
tion of brother and sister was due to 
Condé’s disapproval of the La Roche- 
foucauld connexion, though denying that 
the influence of Madame de Longueville 
had been lessened by her having dis- 
countenanced the projected divorce of 
Condé’s wife. But in the second Fronde 
brother and lover were so intimately 
associated that there cannot have been 
very much in this. 

We cannot enter here into the highly 
complicated series of intrigues which 
make up the history of France between 
this time and the final triumph of Mazarin. 
Mr. Williams finds his way in and out 
of them with fair success, but does not, 
as we have complained, keep close 
enough to his heroine. He _ supplies, 
however, a sufficiently spirited account 
of her adventures in Normandy and 
first invocation of Spanish aid from the 
Netherlands ; and affords some glimpses 
of the extremely difficult position she 
afterwards held in Guienne. He gives a 
doubtful adhesion to the Duc d’Aumale’s 
suggestion that the Duchess had some- 
thing to do with Turenne’s declaration for 
the Fronde, but takes up a more decided 
attitude in discussing the responsibility 
for the failure of that general and his 
Spanish allies in the following year. We 
are of opinion that the influence of Madame 
de Longueville in bringing about Mazarin’s 
retirement to Briihl is over-estimated. 
She undoubtedly was the central point 
and inspiration of the combination which 
temporarily overthrew the minister; but 
we fancy that readers will gather from the 
text that “‘ the sagacity and cool judgment 
of Anne de Gonzague,” the Princess 
Palatine, who managed affairs in Paris, 
had at least as much to do with her 
friend’s triumph. Madame de Longue- 
ville, with all her skill and devotion, and 
Condé, with all his intrepidity and energy, 
were, on the author’s admission, devoid 
of those indispensable qualities, and were 
no match in the end for Mazarin, Retz, 
and Madame de Chevreuse. 

There seems little doubt that it was his 
sister who finally pushed Condé into the 





arms of Spain, whatever may have been 
her exact motives. If these were personal, 
as Mr. Williams thinks, they were not 
so in the sordid sense that were most of 
those of the other actors in these transac- 
tions: she wanted nothing for herself. 
With the exception of Claire-Clémence, 
Princesse de Condé, Madame de 
Longueville was the most single- 
minded personage who took a lead- 
ing part in those troublous _ times. 
The genuine piety which she showed for 
many years before her death, with un- 
ostentatious humility as its key-note, 
differentiates her from the ordinary 
dévote. Once more, in her successful 
championship of the Jansenists, she tasted 
something of the joy of battle; but in 
this case at least she was not consciously 
animated by that desire of playing a 
leading réle which she had come to 
recognize as having been her besetting 
sin. She had been cruelly punished for 
her relations with La Rochefoucauld by 
the baseness with which he behaved 
towards her; and, for the rest, had been 
“faithful in her infidelity,” despite her 
husband’s bad example. 

The book is undoubtedly interesting 
and well written as a whole. It is rarely 
that we come upon a mixture of construc- 
tions such as occurs on p. 201. Of 
Broussel we are strangely told that he 
was an old man of slender abilities (p. 273), 
“* but of a most irreproachable life, equally 
esteemed by his colleagues for his ability, 
and by the populace for his benevolence.” 
“The enemies of Spain” (p. 333) seems 
to be a mistranslation for “Spanish 
enemies,” and ‘“dismembership” is 
curious English. The only serious mis- 
prints we have met with are “ vente 
a terre” (p. 326) and “ Roses” for 
Rosas (p. 667). 








The Pirates of Malabar. By Col. John 
Biddulph. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


PROBABLY it is due to the fact that piracy 
is an obsolete industry that no general 
treatise on it has ever seen the light. 
Such writers as have dealt with the sub- 
ject have been content, almost without 
exception, to find their inspiration in the 
picturesqueness of its ruffianism, and 
the unflagging excitement of its gamble 
with life and death. As to the ethics of 
it there can be no difference of opinion ; 
it is as old as mankind, and its history 
throughout the ages affords an excellent 
argument, were any such support needed, 
in favour of the Hobbesian philosophy. 
But though the cause may be revealed 
by the simple adage that it is opportunity 
that makes the thief, yet an ingenious 
writer might well find much of interest, 
even of importance, to say with regard 
to the effect that piracy has had on 
the commercial and political history of 
nations. 

It is curious to note the epochs into 
which the subject naturally divides itself. 
Before the days of standing navies, when 
the peace of the sea was still all but un- 
dreamt of, piracy and legitimate reprisals 





were coexistent and almost inextricably 
interwoven. With the period of the great 
naval wars waged between sea-keeping 
fleets there came some sort of restraint, 
and for a time privateering gave occupa- 
tion enough for the unruly spirits. But 
with the enlargement of the world, and 
the discovery that rich trade was 
being carried on at a distance from the 
sphere of naval force, there came a new 
temptation, of which advantage was 
speedily taken; so that we pass almost 
insensibly from the era of buccaneering, 
which retained some spice of patriotism, 
to the unbridled licence of Teach, England, 
Kidd, and other notorious compeers. 

Col. Biddulph has concerned himself 
with but one aspect of this revival—its 
effect on the struggling fortunes of the 
East India Company. In its outline the 
story was already known, but by judi- 
ciously weighing existing narratives, and 
supplementing them from the records 
of the Company, he has compiled a history 
which, short as it is, is more complete 
and satisfactory than any which has 
hitherto existed. The burden of the 
argument is simple, and well supported 
by the evidence adduced. The merchants 
and factories on the Malabar coast served 
as readily accessible pledges to the native 
powers. If native trade suffered, as it 
did to an extreme degree, from European 
pirates, of no matter what nationality, 
nothing could be simpler than to seize 
the goods and persons of the Company's 
factors until restitution was made. The 
justice of such a proceeding was, more 
often than not, of a most rough-and-ready 
description, for the Company was equally 
liable to this interference, whether the 
offenders were English, French, or Dutch, 
whether the Company’s servants were 
believed to be in league with the pirates, 
or whether they were zealously co-operat- 
ing against them. The story is both inter- 
esting and instructive, and is, moreover, 
pleasantly told. Col. Biddulph has added 
a narrative of the career of a young 
Englishwoman who went out to India in 
1709; it is not suggested that her trials 
and adventures differed—except perhaps in 
degree—from those which all Anglo- 
Indians had to expect at that period, and 
this introduction of the personal equation 
serves, therefore, to throw a very clear 
light on the difficulties which had to be 
overcome. 

A curious reflection is that the pirate’s 
trade seems to have flourished whether 
peace or war ruled in European waters. 
If it was war, then the navies of the 
Powers had less opportunity of inter- 
ference ; if it was peace, then there were 
more desperadoes set free by the cessation 
of the more legitimate industry of priva- 
teering. The decline of piracy in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century may 
perhaps be ascribed rather to the long 
period of war in Europe, and the grow- 
ing power of the trading settlements and 
companies, than to the effect of the killing 
of Bartholomew Roberts or the hanging 
of William Kidd and his mates; and the 
recrudescence which accompanied the 
periods of profound peace following 17 
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and 1815 proceeded in each instance on 
fairly well-marked lines. The two out- 
breaks had more in common than their 
exceptional brutality: they confined 
themselves chiefly, as was but natural, 
to those coasts and waters which offered 
a rich harvest at the least cost. Thus the 
West Indies and the American coast, 
Africa, and especially India, were scourged 
at the date of which Col. Biddulph writes ; 
but during the later period the growing 
power of the East India Company ensured 
for India comparative immunity. «~ ~~ 

It is customary to consider that the 
bombardment of Algiers in 1816 put an 
end to organized piracy; and it is also 
generally assumed that Great Britain, as 
the greatest trading nation, benefited 
most by the peace of the seas. It may, 
however, with at least as much reason, 
be urged that the old-time dangers of 
the sea served to warn off competitors— 
that only the strong could trade in waters 
infested with desperadoes to whom Rob 
Roy’s rule was the sole law. The Dutch, 
we know, held some such view in the early 
seventeenth century, and refrained from 
meddling with the Mediterranean pirates, 
except individually, in protection of their 
own shipping. It was no part of their con- 
cern to clear the seas, and so to give trade 
rivals a free field. It is possible, too, that 
much that is obscure in the history of our 
abortive expeditions during the early 
Stuart period may be referred to the same 
belief. At the present moment, when 
sentimentalii, combines once more with 
commercialism to demand the immunity 
of “private property” at sea from 
capture in time of maritime war, it is 
of considerable interest to refer to this 
effect of piracy, for it seems to afford 
a fair analogy upon which a sound argu- 
ment might be based. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Somehow Good. By William De Morgan. 
(Heinemann.) 
Mr. De Morean’s new novel is really 
shorter than its predecessor; but the 
better one gets to know his method 
—or rather his cheery, irresponsible lack 
of method—the apparent length of his 
stories increases. The truly essential 
part of the story is in bulk much out- 
weighed by the mass of irrelevancies, 
asides to the reader, “ rallyings” of the 
characters themselves, and _ repetitions, 
not to mention the people who may 
be said to do nothing but retard 
the action. But the author loves them 
and all their ways and works, and has 
provided an excess of his favourite fare, 
though to say it to so genial and hos- 
pitable a master of the ceremonies seems 
churlish. The Mid-Victorians whom he 
follows were more sparing with their 
ingredients, or they were better mixed 
and more digestible. The chief motive 
is the hero’s loss of sense of his own 
identity after being suddenly “ electro- 
cuted” in the Tube Railway. There 
was also in ‘ Alice-for-Short’ a sufferer 
of the same sort, but less depended on 





her condition. What there is of plot 
and possible disaster in ‘Somehow Good’ 
turns on what the man remembers or 
forgets. But, true to its motto and the 
author’s friendly outlook on life, the 
book ends well. Of his heroine he is ob- 
viously so fond that he could not drown 
her to save his life or any one else’s. 
He seems to have thought of doing it, 
and we should not have blamed him. 
As for the loss of the hero’s identity, it is 
odd to see the author treating so difficult 
a matter in his most happy-go-lucky 
fashion. Such a condition surely must set 
its victim apart, make of him at least a 
peculiar person. But here he is just 
the noisy, slangy creature that all the 
others are. There is no real attempt 
to analyze his states of consciousness, 
the psychological basis of the phenomenon. 
The internal aspect of the case never 
seems in any true sense an _ integral 
part of the inner life of the man, but is 
simply a means to Mr. De Morgan’s own 
ends. The household who receive him 
do not seem beset by awe or wonder at 
the peculiar position of the stranger who 
has suddenly dropped on them. The 
book has real charm. One of the 
good things in it is the description 
of a London fog. This is so well done 
that the seasoned Londoner may almost 
catch his breath. He may also catch 
it a little in wonder at the exuberant 
manner of certain old club fogies involved 
in it. But our author is not entirely 
an optimist; he finds that the most 
rooted instinct in mankind is to blame 
*“some one else,” and he _ introduces 
a note of acerbity in his sketch of a certain 


old lady. 





The Death Man. By Benjamin Swift. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


WE fear that Benjamin Swift’s new novel 
will not add to his reputation. It is a 
gloomy study of the circumstances of a 
hangman who incurs the hatred of his 
neighbours by the execution of an 
innocent man. This theme in itself is 
sufficiently forbidding, but the author 
proceeds to intensify and aggravate it 
by other tragic conditions. A lack of 
humour goes far to imperil the writer’s 
workmanship in any case, and some of 
the scenes in his new novel are too 
grotesque. We cannot trace much of 
the acute psychological power which he 
has before exhibited. 





The Silver Zone. By Kathleen P. Em- 
mett. (John Murray.) 
Tus prettily, if rather unequally told 
tale of Hindu life has the soft, rich colour 
of the land, and the gentle, poetic feeling 
of the native race, hanging about it. 
It has besides incidents that show ac- 
quaintance with some of the more deplor- 
able aspects of native life. Europeans 
do not appear in it at all. There are 
glimpses into the existence of a few men 
and women dwelling in a lovely Himalayan 
Valley. One sees how the marriage laws 


and customs and superstitious traditions 
decide the destinies of the women, weigh 





on their characters and imagination, 
and determine their love of or their in- 
difference to their children. 


Sweet Life. By Kathlyn Rhodes. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 

Ovr first impression on opening this 
book was that the author had set herself 
the difficult task of writing a novel with 
a purpose, but half way through the 
character of the story changes. In the 
first part we are told of the struggles 
and ultimate failure of a girl, well born 
and well educated, to earn a respectable 
living in London. The subject is painful, 
and requires more masterful handling 
than the author has given it. The second 
half of the book is inclined to be melo- 
dramatic, and many of the incidents are, 
to put it mildly, highly improbable. The 
characters are none of them convincing, 
and we find it impossible to admire them, 
as the author expects us to do. 





The Young Columbine. By 
Deakin. (Methuen & Co.) 
Tuis poor sport of fate, tossed from one 
haven to another with such wearisome 
regularity, has yet just sufficient per- 
sonality to redeem her from the common- 
place. She is an inconspicuous heroine, 
commanding pity and sympathy rather 
than admiration. Brought up in the 
atmosphere of the stage by a mother 
who dies early, and failing to find in the 
measure of success she attains any com- 
pensation for the loathing which sordid 
companions and surroundings engender, 
Columbine seizes what appears to be a 
peculiarly inauspicious moment to cut 
herself adrift. But the tricks of the 
trade, the occasional slang, the very grace 
and pointedness of her simplest action, 
allied to a distressingly unreal beauty 
of milk and roses and gold, betray her 
at every turn. Her endeavours to find 
a home and make a livelihood in a country 
cottage, in the cotton magnate’s mansion, 
and later in a London boarding-house, 
are everywhere frustrated by the ghost 
of a past “on the boards.” Possibilities 
of future peace are happily suggested at 

the fall of the curtain. 

The technique of the story leaves some- 
thing to be desired; the suicide of the 
Heavy Lady in the opening chapter, 
for instance, is melodramatic, and leads 
nowhere. The picture presented is not 
invigorating, but sad—with a sadness 
augmented by the stamp of truth. 


Dorothea 





Mystery Island. By Edward H. Hurst. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
THERE are all the elements of a popular 
tale of adventure in this American story. 
The hero, who is his own narrator, is 
flung on an island in the Everglades of 
Florida, and there finds a man and his 
wife, and a pretty girl, who are unable 
to get to the mainland for lack of a key 
to the passage across swamps. Very 
soon he discovers that there is a mystery 
about the man and his wife, and a suc- 
cession of tragedies is involved. We 
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demur to the conduct of the hero in so 
ardently desiring to hang the man who 
saved his life; but we do not, of 
course, read such tales to criticize them 
by ordinary rules. There is plenty of 
incident, and the narrative has verve, 
even if it be rather crudely handled. 





A King in Rags. By Cleveland Moffett. 
(Sidney Appleton.) 


Tue exploitation of the darker social sides 
of American cities goes on apace. Mr. 
Moffett may or may not have been in- 
fluenced by ‘The Jungle’ in writing this 
novel, which is designed to expose many 
of the evils of New York tenement life. 
The construction is oddly unequal, as is 
the treatment. Part of the plot is 
ingenious and arresting; for example, 
the kidnapping of the millionaire who is 
to be forced to endure the conditions 
of his own tenements. Mr. Moffett 
describes certain events so vividly that 
we must believe him to have seen them, 
as, for instance, the diver’s work in an 
early chapter. The main defect of the 
book is its sentimentalism—a pit into 
which reformers are apt to fall. But, 
despite its inconsistencies and impro- 
babilities, “A King in Rags’ is well 
worth reading. 





France @exil. By Henry Bargy. (Paris, 
Armand Colin.) 


WE notice M. Bargy’s volume under 
‘‘ Novels ” as a concession to his opinion. 
There is little thread of story in the book, 
and no plot. The pictureofa Parisiansuffer- 
ing acutely from mal du pays, and trying 
to describe the new France of Nova Scotia 
and Quebec, is somewhat painful to 
foreigners: style may redeem it for the 
French. Much inaccuracy has taken a 
long time to affect Chateaubriand’s fame 
in France, and a little may not prevent 
M. Bargy from attaining celebrity. It 
was, however, a subject of astonishment 
to some readers, when his book was 
appearing in a review, to find that he 
made his hero lump together the two 
sieges of Louisburg and the taking of the 
Citadel of Quebec, and appeared to place 
“the final triumph” over Montcalm, 
and “the immortality” of Wolf, at 
Louisburg rather than at the Plains of 
Abraham. M. Bargy, it seems, is in- 
vulnerable to correction, and continues, 
like one of his rivals, to head a chapter 
with the remarkable “ first line” of Keats: 


Birds of passion and of mirth ! 


It is true that the present author makes 
the sister of the hero add “I am learning 
English in Keats, your poet.” Had we 
not found for him a French companion 
in the particular quotation, we might have 
thought that he was giving a specimen of 
the point from which the lady had 
“made progress’; but, as it is, we are 
inclined to believe that some French 
dictionary of quotations is responsible 
for this aberration on the part of two 
French writers. 





THE HUNGARIAN LANGUAGE, 


Ungarische Sprache : Geschichte und Cha- 
rakteristik. By Dr. Siegmund Simonyi. 
(Strassburg, Triibner.)—The history of the 
origin of the Hungarian language has given 
rise to much bitter controversy, and an 
entire literature has been devoted to the 
subject. There is no extant documentary 
evidence of sufficient antiquity to affect 
materially the question, and the beginnings 
of Hungarian speech must be sought for in 
the testimony of the language itself, for, 
as Paul Hunfalvy has said, “language 
proves more than chronicles.” 

Prof. Simonyi, already known by his 
writings in connexion with kindred themes, 
in the Introduction to this work on the 
history and characteristics of the Hungarian 
language, necessarily travels over much 
well-trodden ground, but in so doing gives 
full credit to the labour of his many prede- 
cessors. The first really important attempt 
towards the elucidation of this mysterious 
language appears to have been made in 
Albert Molnaér’s dictionary of Latino- 
Ungaricum and Ungarico-Latinum, origin- 
ally published in 1604. This work drew 
attention to the affinity in many important 
respects between the Hungarian and Finnish 
languages, a circumstance which caused the 
publication of several polemical treatises. 
Eventually, in 1769, Max Hell, an astro- 
nomer interested in linguistic and ethno- 
graphical problems, visiting Norway to 
observe the transit of Venus, availed himself 
of the opportunity to make certain researches 
among the Lapps. At the invitation of 
Hell, John Sajnovics accompanied him, and 
he, on his return home, published a work 
showing the similarity of the speech of the 
Lapps to Hungarian, and suggesting their 
common origin. This theory further re- 
search confirmed, and enough satisfactory 
evidence was obtained to prove a connexion 
between Hungarian and the various races 
forming the Ugrian-Finnic branch of the 
great Turanian family. 

These discoveries have not been received 
with universal favour in Hungary, where 
many prefer the attribution of kinship 
with the warlike Turk rather than the 
peaceful Finn, and much ink has been 
wasted in efforts to controvert proved 
facts. The Turkish element in Hungarian 
speech is not large, allowance being made 
for the relations of the two races, and it 
appears to have been taken up and assi- 
milated during the last few centuries only ; 
whereas the main body of the Magyar 
language has evidently existed from an 
extremely remote period. The grammatical 
construction of Hungarian corresponds in 
many most important particulars with 
that of Finnish and other members of the 
same Ural-Asiatic family, and so many 
instances are adduced by Prof. Simonyi 
of the identity of the various races as, 
apart from other overwhelming evidence, 
to place the matter outside the range of 
speculation. The similarity of their de- 
clensions and conjugations, their uniformity 
in plurals, and various other points, are 
sufficient to prove the kinship of the idioms, 
The oldest document in Hungarian, a fac- 
simile of which forms the frontispiece to 
the present volume, dates only from the 
end of the twelfth century, but it is valuable 
as showing that the orthography of even 
that comparatively recent period more 
closely resembles that of the ancient Finnic 
group than does the orthography of to-day. 

In the course of centuries Hungarian 
has, naturally, absorbed many foreign 
words, especially from its Turkish and 
Slavonian neighbours, for words are im- 
ported with food and clothing; but whilst 





a few of these words have retained their 
native characteristics, others have assumed 
the formations of the adoptive language. 
After a period the latter are regarded by the 
foster parent as members of its own family, 
and they repudiate the suggestion that 
they are only naturalized aliens. It is 
thus that a mythical kinship is asserted. 
Instances of such transmutations, as cited 
by Prof. Simonyi, have parallels in other 
idioms than Hungarian, and the Professor’s 
words coincide with Balzac’s when he refers 
to the pleasure derivable from tracing the 
wanderings of a word from one language 
to another. A singular example of the 
migrations of such an item of speech is 
given by Prof. Simonyi in the Hungarian 
word zsemlye, “‘a roll of bread.” This he 
derives from the German Semmel, formerly 
signifying not only a roll, but also “fine 
white flour”; the latter meaning he com- 
pares with the Latin, old French, and 
Basque cognates. The Romans, he deems, 
took the word from the Greeks, who, in 
their turn, derived it from the Phcenicians. 
The word, he states, must have been origin- 
ally derived from a Semitic source, as the 
Arabic samid means “white bread,” as 
does also the old Indian word samida. 
Prof. Simonyi does not note that the Scandi- 
navian race has very similar terms, as has 
even provincial English, simlin being a 
“‘tea-cake’’ in the Somerset dialect. The 
Lancashire ‘“‘ simnel cake”’ may be another 
variant of the word, although commonly 
derived from the impostor Simnel, who 
was a baker’s son. 

During their supremacy in Hungary the 
Turks introduced several words and phrases 
into the Magyar speech, as well as, Prof. 
Simonyi points out, several Persian and 
Arabic terms. From Slavonian -sources he 
discovers in Hungarian about 1,000 words, 
as well as some hundreds more which 
linger on in provincial dialects. A certain 
amount of medieval Latin has been in- 
corporated, whilst German and_ other 
adjacent nations have contributed their 
quota. In return for these acquisitions 
Hungary has provided neighbouring races 
with a few words, chiefly military. From 
a selection of these Prof. Simonyi can only 
trace a very few contributed to the English 
vocabulary, but to his list may be added 
shako. 

A circumstance which exercised immense 
influence on the Hungarian language and 
brought it within the pale of European 
speech was the adoption of Latin letters ; 
they were taken over with the Christian 
faith, The use of these letters greatly 
influenced the orthography and pronuncia- 
tion of the Magyar speech. The alphabets 
of the Christians did not possess sufficient 
single letters to express all the sounds of 
the Hungarian tongue. It was therefore 
found necessary to explain them by various 
combinations, and these combinations, as 
our author shows, not having always 
proved adequate, have sometimes led te 
mistakes, and at other times have varied, 
and still continue to vary, under the force 
of circumstance. An additional obstacle 
to the preservation of the national pro- 
nunciation arose from the traditional pro- 
nunciation of Latin by the Catholic priest- 
hood, whilst an alien orthography was 
adopted by certain Government officials 
who had studied abroad. All these diffi- 
culties impeded the attempt to maintain 
the purity of the original tongue, yet, 
notwithstanding so many drawbacks, the 
construction of the language seems to have 
varied but slightly throughout the ages 
from its pristine form, and the syntax and 
etymology have retained their main charac- 
teristics. To the many peculiarities of 
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the Hungarian tongue it is needless to refer 
here, as they may be readily examined 
in any grammatical treatise; but it will 
be found that in the present work Prof. 
Simonyi has subjected all their salient 
features to a crucial analysis and historical 
exposition. Apart from the primary object 
of his work, it should be noted that the 
author throws illuminating — upon 
the complicated ramifications of languages 
other than Hungarian, so that the book is 
a guide to students desirous of tracing 
in a methodical manner the roots and 
developments of varying idioms. Certainly 
for any one desirous of thoroughly com- 
prehending the origin and growth of 
Hungarian, this work is indispensable. 


A Dictionary of the Hungarian and English 
Languages. By Arthur B. Yolland, Phil.D. 
(Budapest, Franklin-Taérsulat.)—If, as the 
publishers claim, the work under notice be 
“the first exhaustive dictionary of the 
two languages,’ English and Hungarian, 
Dr. Yolland deserves praise as the pioneer 
through the highways and byways of two 
intricate tongues. 

This dictionary is by no means exhaustive, 
nor does its author say it is, but it is certainly 
a great advance upon any previous attempt 
to provide a comprehensive and trustworthy 
guide, for the use of Hungarians, especially 
the legal, literary, and commercial classes, 
to the words and construction of the English 
language. The need of such a work may 
not, in the past, have been greatly felt in 
Hungary, where educated persons know 
German and, generally, French, so that a 
knowledge of English may be acquired 
through the medium of those tongues. The 
number of English-speaking people needing, 
or desirous of knowing, Hungarian was 
hitherto not considerable. Recently, com- 
mercial intercourse between Great Britain 
and Hungary, and the United States and 
Hungary, has increased immensely, so that 
a dictionary like this is indispensable. 
Many Hungarians, especially of the literary 
and political classes, who have acquired 
some acquaintance with the English speech, 
also want it. Various Hungarian scholars 
have projected a bilingual dictionary for 
the two races, and we may name Ignatius 
Singer and Sigismund Wékey amongst 
them; whilst the late Derwent Coleridge 
had evidently taken some tentative steps 
in the same direction. The efforts of none 
of these students appear to have been 
successful, therefore Dr. Yolland is to be 
all the more congratulated upon the appear- 
ance of the first volume of his work. 

Much needful and special information 
is given in the prefatory pages of the volume 
respecting certain orthographical peculiari- 
ties of the English language and the forma- 
tion of compound words, whilst the scheme 
of pronunciation for Hungarians is well 
worked out. Some valuable space has been 
gained by a careful method of condensation, 
in which, the root-word being prominently 
set forth, repetition is avoided. A large 
number of words and phrases not to 
be found in ordinary lexicons are supplied, 
but we must confess our inability to discover 
by what rules Dr. Yolland has been guided 
as to many of his omissions. He gives 
many slang and other colloquial expressions, 
and includes Christian and nick-names, 
names of countries and of cities, nationalized 
foreign words and provincialisms, and also 
many newly invented terms, yet in all 
these subjects omits words which appear 
to us equally important. If such words as 

‘ appendicitis,” “electrocute,” and so forth, 
are too modern for a work of 1908, what 
is the reason for including others of equal 
newness ? Nor can the reason for several 





exclusions be understood in the absence 
of explanation. Why should Liverpool, 
Aberdeen, and Bristol be given, and Man- 
chester, Cork, and Inverness be left out ? 
Canada is included, but Columbia cannot 
be found. Philistine, perhaps on account 
of its literary use, is given, but Phoenician 
is not. Abattoir appears, but abattis does 
not; absinth, from the Latin, is included, 
but the more frequently used French 
absinthe is ignored. It may be difficult 
to find Hungarian equivalents for some 
words, especially slang, but we are not 
satisfied that Dr. Yolland has always given 
the best translation of them available. 
When the dictionary is reprinted he will 
doubtless discover errors inseparable from 
its first publication; meanwhile it is to 
be hoped that an appreciative public will 
reward him for a work of great utility, 
involving much labour. 








SHORT STORIES. 


A Sheaf of Corn, by Mrs. Mary E. Mann 
(Methuen), is a varied collection of tales, 
derived from _ periodicals, no doubt, 
over a number of years. Mrs. Mann is 
one of our most accomplished writers of 
fiction, and her ease and deftness never 
fail to please, even when she chooses de- 
liberately to be tragic or to deal with the 
horrible. She chooses so in this miscellany 
rather oftener than we. could wish. A con- 
siderable number of the stories deal with 
death or disaster. Several of them relate 
to East Anglian scenes, a district about which 
the habitual novel-reader must be slowly 
developing a prejudice. We do not recall 
one writer who represents East Anglian life 
in other than lurid and sordid colours. Mrs. 
Mann’s graceful pen cannot mitigate the 
ugliness of the peasant life and character 
which she describes. Read ‘Dora of the 
Ringolets, for instance, in this book, or 
‘Women o’ Dulditch,’ and you will no longer 
demur to other studies of the district in 
Zola’s vein. Through all that Mrs. Mann 
writes runs a reality which is persuasive, 
yet is never quite horrid realism. Such an 
episode (which is no story at all) as ‘ Freddy’s 
Ship’ is remarkable in its arresting power, 
in its capacity to seize the reader’s interest 
by its mere naturalness and poignancy of 
situation. Here is a _ writer, moreover, 
with a genuine sense of humour, which is 
grateful to the jaded reader. Indeed, he 
will wish she showed more of it in this book. 
Chaff and grain are mingled, but there is far 
more of the latter than the former. 


Capt. Spink, and other Sea Comedies. 
By Morley Roberts. (Eveleigh Nash.)— 
Mr. Morley Roberts is irrepressible. He is 
the sea-rover of literature, with a buccaneer’s 
swagger and a sailor’s roll; “full of strange 
oaths,” and with a broad sense of humour. 
These are really farces of the sea, which 
he delivers to us over his pipe and glass. 
The author knows every foot of a ship 
and every turn of the ocean. Landlubbers 
will enjoy his stories perhaps even better 
than seafarers, who may find themselves 
too broadly painted. For Mr. Morley 
Roberts uses crude colours and chalks, 
and you must stand a little way back to get 
the best effects. We can laugh at these 
ws tall” stories, as we say, but at the same 
time we may regret that Mr. Morley Roberts 
will not apply his talents and his experience 
to writing a real representative novel of 
the sea. It would be different from Mr. 
Conrad’s work, and from Mr. Clark Russell’s, 


The majority of the stories in Mrs. Camp- 
bell Praed’s new volume Stubble before the 
Wind (John Long), centre round Castle 





Strange and its charming hostess Aunt 
Felicia, who has the uncomfortable gift of 
second sight. In all of these the atmosphereof 
spiritualism is predominant, and the author 
has as a consequence been obliged to contend 
with the element of the commonplace, 
closely and dangerously allied to that of 
the occult in fiction. On the whole, she has 
been successful; but many readers will 


consider ‘From an Upper Window,’ 
which gives a vivid impressionist 
sketch of a country inn, and ‘The 
Second Mrs. Stimpson, a  veracious 


study of the reserve which characterizes 
the working classes, the best chapters in the 
book. 

Looking Seaward Again. By Sir Walter 
Runciman. (Walter Scott Publishing Com- 
pany.)—Sir Walter Runciman’s seaward 
gaze carries him back to portions of last 
ceniury in which seafaring still contained 
many of the romantic elements of the days 
before steam. Our children and grand- 
children will stand a better chance than we 
do of appreciating turbine and liquid-fuel 
romances, with submarine and _ wireless 
telegraphic accessories. In the meantime, 
we can all enjoy the sort of atmosphere 
Sir Walter Runciman deals in, with its 
smack of salt, and its genuine example: of 
a type of manhood which showed remark- 
ably little variation between the Elizabethan 
era and the coming of steam. The half 
dozen of sketches given here are almost 
as inconsequent as were the lives of the 
sailors they deal with, but that does not 
detract seriously from their interest. They 
are good, robust yarns. 

The Eloping Maharani, by C. B. Hunter 
(Francis Griffiths), contains three stories 
of the Purdah side of modern Indian life, a 
story with a Burmese Pwe dancer for heroine, 
and a tragic narrative of love and jealousy, 
the scene of which is laid in Stromboli. 
The author has been ‘‘a guest in several 
Native States in Northern India,’ and has 
gained much local knowledge ; but a novelist 
must invent as well as observe, and in 
invention Mrs. Hunter is too unrealistic. 
For instance, she makes a reclaimed (fille 
de joie ‘‘ without education ’’ read Emerson 
to a retired professional beggar, equally 
uncultivated ; and the improbability of an 
incident which does not affect the mechan- 
ism of the story in which it occurs, shakes 
one’s belief in her Maharajah, who resumed 
pleasant conjugal relations with his wife 
after she had eloped with an engineer. 
Rose-colour is Mrs. Hunter’s natural visual 
medium, but twice she introduces the 
horrible, as though to assure us that her 
optimism is not the result of timidity. 

Probably most readers of Under Masks, 
by H. F. Wiber Wood (Sisley), will agree 
that on the whole the best of the stories 
is the one called ‘How Chiltern, M.P., 
lost Hundreds.’ To us it appears not only 
to contain the best motive, but also to be 
the best told. None has in any great 
measure the true element or style that makes 
for the strikingly good short story; but 
the one we mention has at least an uncanny 
air of mystification in identities that leaves 
one wondering which of the two men in 
question was last seen, or if there was not 
one person all the while. To produce this 
uncomfortable sense of topsy-turvydom 
requires something in the matter and the 
manner of telling out of the common. 

Canon Sheehan’s Short Stories. (Burns & 
Oates.)—Though not announced as a new 
edition, this collection of stories dates from 
the autumn of 1904, and has been already 
reviewed in The Atheneum. So far as we 
remember, no change has been made in 
any of the tales comprised in the volume. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THERE is no greater literary difficulty 
than to write the life of a nearly perfect 
human being while he is with us in this 
world. Mr. Aaron Watson may be con- 
gratulated upon the fashion in which he 
has dealt with such a task in A Great Labour 
Leader: being a Life of the Right Hon. 
Thomas Burt, M.P. (Brown, Langham & 
Co.). What the advocatus diaboli would 
find to say if it were proposed to canonize 
Mr. Burt no one has ever been able to sug- 
gest, and it is the “ human nature” present 
in men like Gladstone and Randolph 
Churchill that helps their biographers to 
interest the public in the pages of their 
books. If we are to suggest points of 
possible criticism, one is that the depth 
of the early friendship between Joseph 
Cowen and Mr. Burt is hardly brought out 
in the volume, on account, probably, of 
strong party differences in later life. Even 
here, however, we find full justice done to 
the topic in words that meet our doubt, 
except so far as development of the subject 
is concerned :— 

** Cowen..... became one of Mr. Burt’s closest 
friends, and one of the most enthusiastic helpers of 
the cause of emancipation among the miners. But 
for Mr. Cowen and his newspapers, indeed, there 
might have been no miners’ member for Morpeth.” 
The final judgment of Mr. Aaron Watson 
on Mr. Burt is suggested by his last words :— 

‘*To give up what would have been a personal 

advantage has not, by him, been regarded as a 
sacrifice. He thinks of himself neither as hero nor 
martyr ; nor that he has lived a great life and set 
a great example. He is pleased to have been use- 
ful, content that others should think so, and mildly 
but steadfastly impatient of praise.” 
Politicians are not supposed to be modest 
men, but it is the modesty of Mr. Burt 
which prevents his being as well known to 
the general public as are many less interest- 
ing people. We should be inclined to pick 
out from among his great qualities, above 
all, Mr. Burt’s judgment, and his cultivation, 
in spite of his early want of opportunities. 
He appears, indeed, to possess perfect 
wisdom within the limits of his knowledge, 
and, without any limit at all, exquisite 
taste. We have detected no error in our 
perusal of Mr. Aaron Watson’s work except 
a repetition of the popular belief that ‘The 
Happy Land,’ “ after a few representations, 
was peremptorily suppressed by the Lord 
Chamberlain.” The “make-up” of the 
three actors who represented Gladstone, 
Lowe, and Ayrton was, indeed, at once put 
down, but the play continued its run without 
further interference. 


The Manchester and Glasgow Road. By 
Charles G. Harper. 2 vols. (Chapman & 
Hall.)—Mr. Harper indefatigably continues 
his work of ‘“ writing up” the old coach 
roads. In this performance he has no rival, 
and so we are always grateful to him, 
despite his reiterated faults of style and 
taste. His honest candour is carried to 
the verge of impropriety. He is seized with 
a fine frenzy against what he would no 
doubt style monopolists, and he lashes out 
with his pen on the sight of the tyrants. 
He has a lengthy tirade in these volumes 
against the Grimthorpe restoration of St. 
Alban’s Cathedral. In this he might have 
the sympathy of many readers if his assault 
had been in another key. But there is less 
justification for his rude remarks on the 
Russell family, which excites his ire when 
he gets as far as Woburn. His résumé of 
the history of the Russells includes com- 
ments which, to put it gently, are not in 
the best of taste. Mr. Harper, it appears, 
thinks of the Russells as “a succession of 
bloated spiders, gorged but still unsatisfied, 





incredibly rich, incredibly wealthy, shame- 
lessly mean: deriving from their London 
ground-rents an income that emperors 
might envy, and yet sharing no burdens and 
doing no work for the State.” Mr. Harper 
convicts himself of inconsistency on this 
very theme, which he mounts as if it were 
a hobby-horse. He condemns the Russell 
policy which prevents building in Woburn 
on one page; and in the next paragraph 
writes of the village as ‘‘ a rare and interest- 
ing relic of times past.” This frame of mind 
is past praying for. 

Sir Koenelm Digby, son of that Digby 
who went to the block for participation in 
the Gunpowder Plot, introduced into the 
demesne of Gayhurst edible snails for the 
benefit of his consumptive wife Venetia, 
and Mr. Harper tells us of their descendants 
in the woods to this day. Oddly enough, 
this course of history is repeated at St. 
Martha’s, near Guildford, once in the 
possession of an Earl of Arundel, who 
introduced the snail in the interests of 
another consumptive wife—an Italian ; and 
to-day the big shells are common in that 
countryside. Mr. Harper is most interest- 
ing, perhaps, when he writes of Manchester 
and Morecambe Sands; but he surmounts 
all his difficulties in the same cheerful spirit 
with which he has evidently tackled the 
road. He carries us along with his usual 
chatter, and the same sufficing pictures. 
We are grateful to him for calling attention 
to that remarkable and anonymous prophet 
of 1824 who foretold the coming of the motor 
car, even to its smell ; but we must deplore 
the careless ‘‘ bookmaking ’’ tendency which 
induces the author to insert no fewer than 
fifty-six pages from the narrative of Bam- 
ford’s tramp to Manchester in 1807. Gretna 
Green is, of course, included in this itinerary, 
and receives due handling from Mr. Harper. 


In the Footprints of Dante. Compiled 
by Paget Toynbee. (Methuen & Co.)— 
Dr. Toynbee, deserting for a while the more 
arduous paths of Dante research, in which 
he has proved himself so efficient a guide, 
has lingered among the beauties that 
environ and cheer that rugged route, and 
compiled an anthology, in prose and verse, 
of his favourite passages—which, it may be 
said, are, or should be, those of all readers 
who truly know the poet. For the benefit, 
presumably, of any who wish to use this 
book as an introduction, for which it seems 
very well fitted, he has appended renderings 
by some of the most approved craftsmen 
in this kind, eked out by a few of his own, 
which seem to us for the most part in no 
way inferior to the rest. Indeed, we think 
he might in one or two cases have drawn 
further on himself with advantage. He 
could surely have produced a better rendering 
of the opening lines of ‘ Inf.’ xxiv. than the 
very loose and inaccurate paraphrase of 
an anonymous writer of 1746 in Dodsley’s 
Magazine. That of the Lord’s Prayer 
(first twenty-one lines of ‘ Purg.’ xi.) by 
William Huggins (1760) was, on the other 
hand, well worth preserving; though the 
use of “‘ punctures’ for sprona reads oddly 
in these cycling days. We should have 
liked one tercet more from the opening 
of ‘ Par.’ xi. to bring out the poet’s magnifi- 
cent scorn for those who were interesting 
themselves in the pursuits that make men 
famous while the joys of heaven were being 
unfolded to him. The worst fault we can 
find with Dr. Toynbee is that, led no doubt 
by friendship, he has taken nearly all his 
renderings for the ‘ Purgatory’ from the 
Provost of Oriel’s version of that cantica 
in the metre of Marvell’s ode. Clever as 
a tour de force, and scholarly as that version 
unquestionably is, it always seems to us 





a piece of perversity. One might as well 
sit down and put the ‘Iliad’ into alcaics. 
The selections from the ‘Convito’ are 
well made, and ought to open many eyes 
to the splendid rhetoric and criticism with 
which that much-neglected treatise, the 
greatest Italian prose work before 1500, 
abounds. We note one small error of 
translation. In Book II. chap. ix. “ dan- 
nosissima’’ does not mean “ damnable” 
(though Dante would doubtless have acceded 
to that), but ‘hurtful.’ The volume 
closes with a fine sonnet by the editor on 
the theme “estne ista revocatio gloriosa.” 
Has Dr. Toynbee noticed that the title of 
his book is identical, except for language, 
with that of one by Count de Gubernatis ? 
However, no one is likely to confuse the two. 


Lexicon to the English Poetical Works of 
John Milton. By Laura E. Lockwood. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—Readers and students 
of Milton’s poems will find this judiciously 
compiled volume of signal service, as it 
gives in brief the most important points 
of the information afforded by annotated 
editions and big dictionaries, arranged so 
that what is wanted for any special passage 
can be seen at a glance. The editor cannot 
have been much indebted to concordances, 
as she gives more quotations for some words, 
e.g., ‘myself,’ than Dr. Bradshaw. In 
contrast to the method of his concordance, 
in this lexicon the different meanings and 
uses of each word are clearly digested and 
severally illustrated, “‘on,” for instance, 
being treated in 2 divisions, 18 sub- 
divisions, and 35 sections. In the excellent 
article on ‘‘know,”’ the construction 
“with a part.; knew not eating death: 
‘Pp. L.’ ix. 792,” should have been explained 
as an imitation of classical Greek ; and cer- 
tainly ‘“‘ know his works | Not hid,” ‘ P. L.’ 
xi. 578f., a slight variation, should have been 
added. A more exact definition of “ te- 
trarch’’ than “‘ a subordinate ruler” might 
have been given, as Milton meant “rulers 
each of one of the four elements,” ‘ P. R.’ 
iv. 201. Under “ dissect,” ‘P. L.’ ix. 29, 
it should have been pointed out, as also 
in English dictionaries, that it means 
‘* describe like a surgeon the mutilation of.” 
Where definitions are hardly wanted, they 
are now and then amusing; e.g., ‘ bur,” 
“plant, producing burs”; “ forked,” “ bi- 
furcate”’ ; ‘*forewarning,’  ‘* premoni- 
tion”; while ‘‘ bull, (a) male of the do- 
mestic Bostaurus....(b) papal edict,’ needs 
correction as to both the zoological term 
and the editor’s practice of confusing 
homonyms of distinct origin and meaning. 
The references have been tested with tolerable 
severity, without revealing any inaccuracy, 
and this laborious work is in every respect 
worthy of commendation. 


WE have received from Mr. Arrowsmith 
of Bristol The Small Holdings and Allotments 
Handbook, by Mr. Corrie Grant, M.P. The 
volume contains the text of all the Acts, 
and may be commended as a “ semi-official ”” 
relation of the benefits of the Act of last 
year, written by one of its best friends. 


The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1906, by 
Mr. Ernest Harvey (Butterworth & Co.), 
is less a ‘“‘ Handbook to” the Act than a 
most able demonstration of the best means 
of driving the traditional coach and four 
horses through it. Mr. Harvey states 
frankly in his Preface that he does not think 
this law likely to serve “the best interests 
of either landlords or tenants.” He re- 
peatedly points out its “revolutionary 
character,’ but ends by admitting that, 
after all, the landowners—who have still 
much “ time allowed to them during which 
they may make such new arrangements with 
their tenants as they may jeem....desir- 
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able—....may....speaking generally.... 
be content to leave things as they are.” 
Mr. Harvey arrives at this result by showing 
with regard to almost every clause that it 
will probably “prove a dead_ letter” ; 
while he suggests that if judgments should 
establish its force, there exist means of 
avoiding its operation. Thus, for example, 
section 3, on freedom of cropping, he de- 
scribes as the most objectionable, and then 
makes elaborate suggestions as to the future 
form to be adopted in contract-of-tenancy 
clauses. Section 4 is also “ of a revolution- 
ary character,” but ‘so hedged round with 
provisoes and limitations, which, so to 
speak, take the sting out of it, that these 
fears will not improbably be found in practice 
to have been exaggerated.” Section 5, 
again, “is entirely new in principle and is of 
a revolutionary character’’; and here Mr. 
Harvey is not able to give clear advice to 
his readers, for he states a “legal conun- 
drum’”’ to be solved only by “a judicial 
decision.”” Section 7 he thinks “ will prob- 
ably prove more or less a dead letter” ; 
and thus, bit by bit, the whole Act is dis- 
posed of. It will be seen that Mr. Harvey’s 
book is less a handbook for the student than 
a guide to the land-agent in dealing with the 
new law. We note one sentence which 
bears on a well-known difference between 
the law of England and the law of France 
—the basis of much present controversy in 
Canada. Mr. Harvey writes: ‘‘ What 
assed in Parliament has apparently no 
egal value for the purposes of the con- 
struction of a statute.” We should have 
thought that there was no doubt whatever 
upon the point, and are not aware that serious 
contention has been set up on the other side. 
The law of France recognizes authorized 
interpretation by Ministers and Departments, 
while it does not recognize judicial decisions, 
virtually equivalent to statute law in this 
country. Mr. Harvey’s book is marked by 
industry and ability, whatever may be the 
opinion held of his point of view and his 
controversial style. 


M. Marcet Prkvost’s new volume is 
published by Félix Juven of Paris, under 
the title Lettres a Francoise mariée. It is 
not because it has been described in France 
as “suitable to young ladies” that we treat 
it as less good than some of the author's 
books in which “ Frangoise”’ has figured— 
notably his romance of a German Court. 
That it can be thought of in connexion 
with “les jeunes filles’ shows a curious 
change that has come over family life in 
Paris. Many Englishmen have noticed 
‘L’Histoire de la Dame Potelée’ in L’ Illus- 
tration, but it would hardly have occurred 
to them to consider the adventures of the 
plump lady as suitable for family reading. 
The book of which the plump lady fills 
three short chapters is a tract in favour 
of the best view of marriage, and some of 
its passages upon this theme are of singular 
beauty, but, unfortunately the result, as a 
whole, is a little dull. There is a good 
deal about Mr. Kipling and the changes 
that have passed over England, and in one 
chapter the author developes, both as to this 
country and of France, a view which is 
worth examination. He contends that a 
sudden rise of ‘“ Feminism” has brought 
out the temporary inferiority of one genera- 
tion of young men in both countries, but 
that no permanent feminine superiority 
is to be apprehended by the male sex. 


In the Land of the Beautiful Trout, by 
Arthur Tysilio Johnson (T. N. Foulis), 
is a collection of twelve prettily written 
essays—eight of which have appeared in 
various magazines or papers—on matters 
more or less connected with fishing. They 
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are pleasant to read; the little book is 
tastefully turned out, and not too large 
for the pocket of those anglers who go to 
the rivers as much for their beauty as the 
prospect of a full basket. 


Messrs. Dent & Co. have just issued 
a new instalment of the ‘ Everyman’s 
Library,” which has now passed its three 
hundredth volume. The scheme continues 
to show ample enterprise and resource. 
Biography includes Lewes’s Life of Goethe 
and Voltaire’s Life of Charles XII., — 
translated by Miss W. Todhunter. Voltaire 
is excellent, as well as improving, reading, 
and Mr. John Burns contributes a note to 
say that, as a boy, he bought an English 
version “for a penny in the New Cut,’’ and 
learnt much from the Spartan heroism of the 
great Swede. Three volumes of Balzac— 
Christ in Flanders, and other Stories, The 
Chouans, and The Quest of the Absolute—are 
all fine work, and, added to those already 
published, ought to create a real taste 
for a master. Melville's Omoo suitably 
follows his ‘Typee’; and further novels 
of Dickens include Little Dorrit and Our 
Mutual Friend, to which Mr. Chesterton 
adds, as usual, matter of interest. His 
introductions show remarkable insight, and 
should not be missed by any Dickensian. 
Lorna Doone is welcome. Miss Rose Kings- 
ley introduces her father’s Water Babies 
and Glaucus with a keen appreciation of 
his best qualities. Tacitus’s Annals, Ger- 
mania, and Agricola, 2 vols., appear in 
Murphy’s translation, to which Mr. E. H. 
Blakeney adds some sound verdicts con- 
cerning the great writer, though his own 
words are few and not free from repetition. 
He notes that “as a translator Murphy 
leaves much to be desired,” and we think 
he might have improved him here and there, 
at any rate in the matter of conciseness. 
Thus the celebrated epigram of Galgacus in 
the ‘ Agricola’ reads here : “When they have 
made the world a solitude, they call it peace.” 
Tacitus says nothing about “the world” 
in the Latin. The Vicar of Wakefield is 
briefly introduced by J. M. D., who is fully 
justified in calling attention to the general 
neglect of Goldsmith’s essays. The charm 
of the ‘ Vicar’ is, indeed, an “ art of perfect 
artlessness ’’; butin speaking of the “ vanity 
and self-consciousness”” of the author, we 
must not forget that our main view of him 
is that of Boswell, who was at once un- 
fair and convincing, being both spiteful 
and an artist. Wordsworth’s Longer Poems 
and Lane’s Modern Egyptians are valuable 
additions to any library. Perhaps, however, 
the most interesting book in the list 
before us is Parkman’s Conspiracy of 
Pontiac, 2 vols. The author is the subject 
of an interesting appreciation by Mr. Sec- 
combe, who does full justice to his admirable 
qualities and the historical work which 
he carried out for years in spite of great 
physical difficulties. This introduction is 
of the kind which is really useful, for it 
gives the reader who knows nothing of Park- 
man an insight into his style and personal 
qualities. 


TuatT invaluable guide The English Cata- 
logue of Books (Sampson Low) is before us. 
We have already exhibited the chief figures 
concerning last year’s books. A_ closer 
analysis of those whose names appear most 
frequently is not encouraging. Careless 
rivalry among publishers is responsible 
for a good many unnecessary volumes. 


THE sixth volume of the Archiv fiir das 
Studium deutscher Kolonialsprachen (Berlin, 
Georg Reimer) has just been issued by Dr. 
Sachau, of the Berlin Oriental Seminary, 
and consists of a grammar and dictionary 
of the Pogoro language by P. J. Hendle, 





0.8.B. The Wapogoro occupy the country 
north of the Ulanga River, one of the 
feeders of the Rufiji in German East Africa. 
They appear to be essentially mountaineers, 
as the dialect spoken in the hills is the 
purest, while that of the plains has a con- 
siderable admixture of Ngindo and Mpunga. 


The Library (Moring) for the current 
quarter maintains its interest for bookish 
readers of all kinds. It opens with an ac- 
count by Mr. Gordon Duff of the famous 
‘Assertio Septem Sacramentorum’ of 
Henry VIII. which was the occasion of his 
title “Fidei Defensor.” Two copies were 
sent to Leo X., one in MS. on vellum, the 
other printed, both being now in the Vatican. 
A number were printed on vellum for pre- 
sentation to various sovereigns and the 
more important cardinals, authenticated 
by the royal signature. Five of these are 
known; one in the Rylands Collection 
(presented ‘‘ Regi Dacie”’), the other four 
in the Vatican. Twenty-seven copies were 
sent to Rome printed on paper, with the 
royal signature added by a stamp. An 
example is in the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
They were bound by John Reynes, and 
bear the arms of France and England 
quarterly, supported by a dragon and a 
greyhound. Mr. Duff gives a complete 
account of the earlyeditions ofthis important 
work. Mr. A. W. Pollard contributes an 
interesting and useful article on the Sienese 
Tavolette, or painted bindings of the 
municipal accounts of that city in the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
turies. Forgeries of these are common, 
but are distinguishable from originals, now 
extremely rare. A long review of the 
Prince d’Essling’s monumental work on 
Venetian engraving derives special value 
from the intimate knowledge of the subject 
by the writer. Mr. Tilley contributes an 
article on ‘A Paris Bookseller of the Six- 
teenth Century,’ which illustrates the wide 
field over which the activities of Galliot 
du Pré ranged—an article the more illu- 
minating from the knowledge of the books 
themselves possessed by the author. Mr. 
Ballinger writes on ‘The News Room in 
Municipal Libraries, a subject of great 
importance which is ripe for consideration. 
He seems to have at Cardiff an excellent 
system of making the Library News Rocm 
part of the commercial life of the town, 
and allowing a class of ratepayers whose 
connexion with it has hitherto been re- 
stricted to paying the bills to feel that they 
are deriving practical benefit from it. Miss 
Lee contributes her usual article on ‘Recent 
Foreign Literature.’ 


The Newspaper Press Directory (Mitchell 
& Co.), the ‘Whitaker’ of the press, in- 
creases in bulk. The introduction states 
that the United Kingdom now possesses 
2,353 newspapers. Of these 404 are in 
London, 31 being daily. Among changes 
noted are the purchase of The Globe by Mr. 
Hildebrand Harmsworth (who later sold it 
to a company with a capital of 100,000/.), 
the discontinuance of The Tribune, and the 
establishment of an English daily paper 
at Cairo. The past year has seen the pay- 
ment of the heaviest libel damages yet 
incurred by a newspaper, these being paid 
by the Daily Mail, and amounting to 
100,0007. Reference is made to the “ con- 
siderable impetus given to the circulation 
of many journals by means of limerick 
competitions.” In addition to the lists of 
newspapers and publications there are 
articles on the new Australian tariff, with 
statistics as to imports; on the need of a 
Federal Government for South Africa ; 
and on the import trades of India, British 
South Africa, and the West Indies. The 
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volume contains some portraits, with 
obituary notices, of Sir George Armstrong, 
Joseph Hatton, Richard Holbrook, and 
others. 








AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Scorr appears to have taken a great 
interest in the dispatches of the Right 
Hon. Sir Ralph Sadleir, who frequently 
acted as Ambassador to Scotland during 
the time of the Tudors. The idea of “‘ Mar- 
mion”’ taking refuge in Tantallon Castle 
was suggested to him by Sadleir retiring 
there in obedience 1o King Henry’s orders 
in 1543. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that when Arthur Clifford was preparing 
to edit these papers, which he published, 
in two volumes, in 1809, under the title of 
‘The State Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph 
Sadler, Knight Banneret,’ Scott undertook 
to write the not«s and a life of Sadleir, 
the latter being subsequently reprinted 
in the collected edition «f his prose works. 
It was while he was writing this biography 
that he got into correspondence with Thomas 
Sadleir, of Sea Park, co. Dublin (the male 
representative and great-grandson of Col. 
Thomas Sadleir, of Sopwell Hall, co. 
Tipperary, M.P., a younger son of Richard 
Sadleir, of Sopwell, near St. Albans, who 
was grandson of Sir Ralph Sadleir), to 
whom the following letter is addressed :— 


My DEAR Sir, 

Accept of my best thanks for your kind 
iavitation, which I will not fail to avail myself of, 
when I can make out my Irish excursion. A great 
alteration in our Courts for the present renders my 
leaving Scotland out of the question. I should 
hope in the course of next Spring to make my party 
good, and will esteem myself very happy in having 
an opportunity to return my personal thanks for 
all your kindness. Iam very happy that Marmion 
finds friends among you. As Mr. Theophilus Swift 
has it in view himself to publish a life of his illus- 
trious relative, I cannot in decency expect his 
assistance in compiling that which I must neces- 
sarily prefix to the proposed edition of his works. 
It is, however, possible that he may feel some 
interest in the Works themselves being well edited, 
and may be disposed to give some [the paper is 
here torn] of encouragement to that department of 
my labours, although not to my biographical. In 
this case I can only say, like the conclusion of a 
begging Advertisement, the smallest donation will 
be most thankfully accepted and acknowledged 
with gratitude. 

You excite my curiosity very strongly concern- 
ing the manuscripts in Trinity College. A Lady 
connected with Ireland (Miss Lydia White) took 
the trouble to write to the Provost on my behalf, 
and through her I learned that one of the Librarians 
(the Under Librarian, as I think) had made some 
collections towards an edition of Swift, probably 
from these very Manuscripts, and that he was 
willing to dispose of them. My Booksellers, Con- 
stable & Co. of Edinburgh, have written to say 
that they are disposed to treat with him on liberal 
terms, but if his merit be merely that of tran- 
scribing from a public repository, his demands 
ought not to be exorbitant. The Provost has 
shown himself most kind and obliging in the course 
of the enquiry, but as Miss White is now in the 
Highlands I am quite uncertain of the result. I 
am very proud that Marmion finds friends on your 
side of the Channel and experiences the hospitality 
for which your Isle is so famous. When I have 
the pleasure of following him I shall be very 
anxious to pick up any fragments that remain of 
traditional history, legends and superstitions, but 
I understand these have been effaced from memory 
by recent melancholy events. 

Iam going on slowly with Sir Ralph at present, 
as I am in the country, where I have no access to 
the ponderous volumes necessary to be consulted. I 
hope, however, to have him launched about Janu- 
ary, when I will take care that a copy shall reach 
the hand of the worthy Knight’s obliging descend- 
ant. A very old gentleman now residing at 





Southampton claims descent from Sir Edwin 
Sadler—this perhaps is a cousin more than you 
knew of. 

Believe me, Dear Sir, 

Your obliged humble Servant 
Watter Scorr. 

Ashestiel by Selkirk, 

14th August. 

No year is given, but the postmark is 
“ Aug. 15, 1808.” As Sir Walter was a 
Writer to the Signet, the “ great alteration 
in our Courts” was of the utmost concern 
to him. Theophilus Swift, who supplied 
him with some items for his edition of the 
Dean’s works, was an extraordinary charac- 
ter, chiefly famous for his numerous lawsuits 
and intense loyalty. Sir Jonah Barrington, 
who records many anecdotes of him in his 
‘Personal Sketches,’ relates that when he 
heard that Col. Lennox (afterwards Duke 
of Richmond) had fought a duel with the 
Duke of York, he insisted on challenging 
and actually fighting the Colonel, ‘‘ for hav- 
ing had the arrogance to fire at the King’s 
son”! According to the late Rev. William 
Reynell, the eminent Irish antiquary, Miss 
Lydia White was a “ bluestocking’”’ who 
in the early part of the last century used 
to frequently stay in co. Cavan with the 
Saundersons of Castle Saunderson, to whom 
she was related. No doubt “ recent melan- 
choly events ”’ alludes to the Irish Rebellion 
of 1798. Richard Vernon Sadleir, whose 
verses on Sir Ralph’s monument Scott 
thought worthy to be published at the end 
of the ‘State Papers, was the “very old 
gentleman now residing at Southampton ” ; 
he was not descended from Sir Edwin 
Sadleir, who had been created a baronet 
in 1661, though he eventually succeeded to 
the estates of Sir Edwin Sadleir, 2nd Bart., 
who died without issue in 1719. It was 
the latter’s wife, Lady Sadleir, who founded 
the Sadleiri n Lectures in Mathematics 
at Cambridge University. Of Counsellor 
Thomas Sadleir, to whom the letter is 
addressed, we know little, and it does not 
appear that Scott ever paid him the promised 
visit. The only son, by his second wife, 
of Charles Sadleir, of Castletown, co. Tip- 
perary, sometime cornet 13th Light Dra- 
goons, who was taken prisoner at Preston 
Pans, he was born in 1753, educated at 
Glasgow University and the Middle Temple, 
and called to the Irish Bar in 1778. He 
resided for some years at Lissenhall, co. 
Tipperary, then in Dublin, and eventually 
at Sea Park, near Malahide, where he 
died in 1815. He married in 1773 Rebecca 
Woodward, of Cloughprior, co. Tipperary ; 
and secondly, in 1793, Florence Atkinson, 
of Cangort, King’s County. The only 
one of his family who rose to distinction 
was Franc Sadleir, his second son, who ob- 
tained a Fellowship in Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1805, and having occupied the 
Chairs of Hebrew, Mathematics, and Greek, 
was appointed in 183/ Provost of the 
University—an_ office which he retained 
until his death in 1851. 

THos. Untick SADLEIR. 








‘THE SPANISH JADE.’ 
Messrs. CassELL & Co. announce among 
their forthcoming books a story by me, 
called ‘Tho Spanish Jade,’ at the price of 
six shillings. I hope you will allow me to 
explain that tho story is a short one (of 
thirty-five thousand words), and that the 
price, which is that of an ordinary novel, 
has been fixed by the publishers against 
my wishes, and in spite of my protests. 
Having parted with the copyright to 
Messrs. Cassell & Co., I have no authority 
in the matter, and can only take this means 
of making my position clear to the public. 
MAvRICE HEWLETT. 





DANTE AND EGYPT. 


A STATUE IN A MOSLEM COUNTRY. 


Alexandria, February 14, 1908. 

AN interesting episode with regard;to a 
statue of Dante has just terminated in 
Alexandria. Ever since the time of Hy- 
patia, not to travel further back, the Medi- 
terranean city of Egypt has been the 
scene of conflicting cults and manifold here- 
sies. In the Middle Ages the combat that 
has recently taken place between poetic 
imagery and religious principles would in 
all probability have aroused passions to 
the point of a civil war. A few weeks ago the 
Alexandria Municipal Council agreed to 
accept the gift of a statue of Dante, offered 
by the Italian Dante Society in Egypt. 
The erection of a statue of the poet would 
honour any city in Europe, and so Euro- 
peanized is Alexandria that the canons 
of the West were taken for granted. Mis- 
takenly, however, for, as if by magic, the 
spirit of the Mohammedans, who constitute, 
after all, the bulk of Egypt’s population, 
was aroused, ireful and exasperated. In the 
body of the Council itself Yehia Bey, 
a native member, protested vehemently 
against the sacrilege according to Moslem 
beliefs in the proposal. To begin with, 
the very raising of statues, of “graven 
images,” is, in the eyes of the severer 
Mohammedans, an abomination to the 
Unseen; in them still lives the soul of 
Exodus. Incidentally, of course, it may 
be remarked that the law is relaxed among 
the Moslem community at large, for both 
in Alexandria and Cairo are to be seen 
statues of Mohammed Aly the Great and 
of the first Ibrahim, Khedive. But that 
was not the offence in the present case. 
The offence consisted in attempting to set 
up the form of the poet in the land of the 
Prophet he outraged. The canti on the 
damnation of the prophet in the ‘ Inferno’ 
are too well known to be repeated in any 
Christian country. These are the grounds 
of the indignation with which the scheme 
was received. Mohammed Bey El Mouelli 
—a cultivated man of letters, as his name 
denotes—penned in Al Moayad an 


‘* appeal toall Mohammedans, and in especial those 
among them who trace their descent from the 
Prophet and his kin, to denounce the proposal of 
the Italians of Alexandria, and to demand that the 
papers in the municipal archives regarding the 
subject should be formally burnt.” 


This appeal, and others of no less note, 
brought protests from one end of the 
country to the other. 

It need hardly be said that neither the 
Council nor the Dante Society thought fit 
to withstand such united opposition, which 
moreover (a noteworthy sign of the times 
in view of the cry of “ fanaticism ” so readily 
raised by the European communities eigh- 
teen months ago at every word and act of 
Mohammedan leaders) has met with the 
unanimous support of the local European 
press. It would, indeed, be absurd to 
criticize the susceptibilities of the Egpytians 
until we should see what might be said 
or done were it proposed to erect a 
statue of Saladin in Trafalgar Square. 
The members of the Dante Society, in 
consequence, attended the last meeting 
of the Alexandria Council, and dutifully 
withdrew their proposal, in which with- 
drawal the Council no less dutifully ac- 
quiesced. And now “the 300,000,000 Mo- 
hammedans who cover the globe,” to use 
Yehia Bey’s magniloquent phrase, can 


breathe in peace. 
W. A. T. ALLEN. 
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*FOLK-LORE OF THE HOLY LAND.’ 


In the course of the very favourable 
notice in last week’s Atheneum of the above 
work, which I edited for Mr. J. E. Hanauer, 
your reviewer takes exception to the spelling 
of some Arabic words, the blame for which, 
as for the awkward arrangement of the 
notes, is mine entirely. One instance quoted, 
** Abd-el-Ghafar,” is a misprint for Abd-el- 
GhAafir; and the objection to the others 
seems to me to arise from a misapprehension, 
the critic judging our vernacular Arabic 
by too classical a standard. He remarks 
on Mr. Hanauer’s objection to the tenwin, 
which, with other case inflections, is not 
employed in conversational Arabic. From 
the context I conjecture that tenwin is a 
slip of the pen, teshdid, or some equivalent, 
being intended. But even thus I submit 
that ‘“‘merowah” looks less forbidding 
than “ muruwwah,” “ fasharin’”’ than “ fesh- 
sharin,” and offers less of an obstacle to the 
general reader. 

Your reviewer asks by the way: ‘“ Why 
does Mr. Hanauer spell the name ; Karakish] 
*Karakésh’?” It is commonly so pro- 
mounced in Syria. And I should like much 
to know the critic’s grounds for identifying 
(as he does apparently) the personage thus 
designated with little Karak6z, the Turkish 
“Blackeye.” As far as I have been able 
to guess or discover, the confusion of the 
two in the popular mind is of comparatively 
recent date, and confined to Egypt, where 
Turkish influences over Arabic are much 
more evident than is the case in Syria. 
Even in Egypt the names are pronounced 
with a difference by the educated— ara’ tish, 
Karakéz. I should be grateful for informa- 
tion on this subject and reference to any 
book which treats of it. 

MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 


*.* The omission of the double letters— 
tenwin was, of course, as Mr. Pickthall sup- 
poses, a slip of the pen for teshdid—is 
regrettable because it is sure to lead to 
putting the accent on the wrong syllable. 
Being away from my books at present, I 
cannot give a reference for the usually 
accepted identity of Karaguez and Kara- 
kiish. THE REVIEWER. 





THE ‘GUIDE’ TO THE PUBLIC 
. RECORDS. 


Tur publication of a third edition of this 
valuable work, extensively revied, to 
accord with the great improvements in the 
arrangement of the records effected under 
the rule of the present Deputy Keeper, 
is an event of importance to professional 
workers and historical students alike. It is 
printed for His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
and can be procured from Messrs. Wyman 
& Sons of Fetter Lane. 

It may be safely asserted that. this official 
inventory of our national records takes the 
first place amongst the numerous works on 
the subject that have appeared since 
Agarde’s famous ‘ Repertorie of Records’ 
was compiled in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. The remarkable lucidity of Mr. 
Scargill-Bird’s description of the miscel- 
laneous contents of the great repository in 
Fetter Lane is as noticeable as the concise 
and convenient form of this exhaustive 
analysis of the national archives. To the 
official classification of the Legal Records, 
State Papers, and Departmental Records 
which forms the basis of his ‘ Guide,’ the 
Jearned author has skilfully appended a series 
of subject-headings which have already 
proved of immense assistance to record- 
workers. A further extension of this system 





of classification is seen in the revised edition 
of the ‘Guide,’ which also contains much 
new and valuable information on _ the 
subject of the State Papers, the Depart- 
mental Records, and the miscellaneous 
documents deposited in various circum- 
stances. At the same time these useful 
subject-headings now appear as subsidiary 
to the proprietary classification. Thus we 
no longer find such general headings as 
‘Monastic Foundations’ or ‘ Judicial Pro- 
ceedings’; but the records of each court 
are arranged in alphabetical order, and are 
no longer brought together to represont 
the sources available for particular subjects 
of inquiry. Possibly the change of form in 
this respect will be a matter of regret to 
purely historical readers, but a brief ex- 
perience will probably convince the latter 
that the new system provides an even 
wider range of subject-headings than its 
predecessors, although these no _ longer 
appear as head-lines or cross-references. 
Nevertheless the former editions of this 
invaluable work will continue for a long 
time to come to possess something more 
than a curious interest to students of the 
records. 

We may notice in conclusion that two 
appendixes have been added to the new 
edition, setting out the texts of the Public 
Record Office Acts (1838-98), and giving a 
carefully classified list of publications issued 
in the Rolls Series. The Index is again 
a feature of the work, and it is scarcely 
needful to recommend its careful perusal. 
The same remark, however, might well be 
applied to the text. A future generation 
may evolve a more ponderous volume, cr 
the author may improve upon his plan in a 
new edition ; but, as it now stands, his work 
is probably unique in the learned literature 
of this or any other country. 








“TREGENTIL CHAUCER” 
“A. GODWHEN.” 


In his collection of ‘Early English 
Lyrics,’ a charming volume published in 
the later months of 1907, Mr. E. K. Chambers 
mentions two interesting people, ‘ A. God- 
when” and “ Tregentil Chaucer.” They 
deserve further acquaintance. 

On p. 33, at the end of a charming lover’s 
lament, we find the signature ‘A. God- 
when,” and Mr. Chambers in his note tells 
us that this name is signed at the end of 
the poem in a Cambridge codex. I have 
lately inspected this MS. (Univ. Lib. Ff. i. 6), 
and observe that in every case where “ A. 
Godwhen” appears there is full space 
between “God” and “ when.” The phrase 
often occurs written in a scroll like a motto 
on the margin. Aside from the fact that 
a name with an initial standing for the 
first name is very rare in fifteenth-century 
MSS., it is obvious that we have here a 
motto, “A God, when?” or in modern 
English, “‘O Lord, how long ?”’ The motto 
occurs only with lovers’ laments in this 
MS., and is plainly a sort of scribal comment. 
Mr. Chambers is not to blame for this error. 
Thomas Wright began it in his print of the 
““A God when?” poems in ‘ Reliquiz 
Antique,’ and the Cambridge University 
_—o is still uncorrected in following 
nim. 

On p. 22, at the end of Chaucer’s Ballade 
to Rosemounde, occurs the phrase “ Tre- 
gentil—Chaucer” (I give it as it occurs 
in the MS.). Scholars have long been 
puzzled as to the meaning of the first word. 
Is it, as Prof. Skeat has thought, a poetical 
byname for Chaucer, or, as Mr. Madan 
has thought, the name of the scribe ? - Mr. 


AND 








Chambers gives both conjectures, and leaves 
us to answer. 

A pretty parallel to the expression is 
in MS. Brit. Mus. Sloane 1212, at the end 
of the volume, on an extra leaf. This frag- 
ment, never before printed, is the conclusion 
of some poetical epistle, written apparently 
to recommend some gallant young squires 
to the service of a friendly lord. All we 
have are these lines :— 

off my chambyr he is, and born in pallatye, 

I-namyd tresgentyl Eger de Femenye. 

And syth he lusty is, and in armis desirous 

Like a lord vnto your worthynesse, 
Whos fame retornyth vnto Phebus hous, 
That in armis thei may this nyght them dresse. 
I can no more, but to your fanour of gentilnesse 
I me commytte, for in your obeysaunce 
I shall euere be withoute disseueraunce. 
What does ‘“tresgentyl’’ mean _ here? 
Probably as much as ‘“ Hochwohlgeboren ” 
means in modern German society; an 
appellative recognizant of seme social posi- 
tion, little more. It is not too much to 
believe it means the same as applied to 
Chaucer. Henry Nosre MacCracken. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Bougaud (Monseigneur), History of St. Vincent de Paul, 
Founder of the Congregation of the Mission (Vincen- 
tians) and of the Sisters of Charity, 4/6 net. 

Boyer (P. J.), Critical and Historical Notes on the Passages 
selected for the Sunday and Holy Day Lessons from 
the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, 4/ net. With 
two maps. 

Brett (Rev. J.), Incarnate Love: Meditations on the Love 
of Jesus, 2/ net. 

Carrick (J. C.), Wveliffe and the Lollards, 3/. In the 
World’s Epoch-Makers. 

Crapsey (A. S.), The Re-birth of Religion, 5/ net. An 
account of the passing of the old and coming of the 
new Dogmatic. 

Deane (Rev. A.), The Society of Christ: its Nature and 
its Claims, 6d. 

Dudden (Rev. F. Homes), In Christ’s Name, 2/ net. Four 
addresses delivered to candidates for ordination in the 
Chapel of Fulham Palace, Advent, 1907, with Preface 
by the Bishop of London. 

Hall (Rev. E. Vine), Clerical Reading, Preaching, and 

oir Training, 6d. 

Handbooks of English Church Expansion: China, by Rev. 
F. L. Norris; Japan, by Mrs. EF. Bickersteth ; Western 
Canada, by Rev. L. N. Tucker, 2/ net each. 

Hoffman (F. S.), The Sphere of Religion, 6/ net. 

Kelly (late W.), An Exrosition of the Gospel of John, 76. 
Fdited, with additions, by E. E. Whitfield. New 
Edition. 

Lueas (H.), We Preach Christ Crucified, 3/6 net. 

MacDermott (G. M.), The Gospel according to St. Mark, 
6d. In Plain Commentaries Series. 

Official Year-Book of the Church of England, 1908, 3/ 

Old Testament and Semitic Studies : in Memory of William 
Rainey Harper. 2 vols. Edited by R. F. Harper, 
Francis Brown, and G. F. Moore. 

Pan-Anglican Papers: Capital and Labour: Christianity 
and Socialism; The Anglican Communion-—In Itself; 
In relation to its Parts ; The Church and its Ministry— 
The Call to Holy Orders, Ministry and Finance, Methods 
of Appointment, of Distribution, of Service, The 
Ministry of Women; Church Work among Imported 
Races in Christendom; Methods of carrying on 
Missionary Work ; Marriage ; Morality in Commercial 
and Social Life, 2d. each. 

Turton (Lieut.-Col. W. H.), The Resurrection of Christ. 

Vernon (A. W.), The Religious Value of the Old Testament, 
2/net. With Introduction by Arthur S. Peake. 

Wordsworth (Bishop), The Law of the Church as to the 
Marriage of a Man with his Deceased Wife’s Sister, 6d. 

Law. 

Handbook of Treaties, &c., relating to Commerce and 
Navigation between Great Britain and Foreign Powers, 
wholly or partially in force on July 1, 1907, 10/. Edited 
by Gaston de Bernhardt. 

Wigram (late W. Knox), The Justice’s Note-Book, contain- 
ing a Short Account of the Jurisdiction and Duties of 
Justices, and an Epitome of Criminal Law, 7/6. Eighth 
Edition, edited ty Losnead W. Kershaw. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Mallam (May), Work with the Brush, 5/ net. 

Phythian (J. E.), Fifty Years of Modern Painting : Corot to 
Sargent, 10/6 net. With 8 coloured illustrations and 32 
in half-tone. 

Shaw (Bernard), The Sanity of Art: an Exposure of the 
Current Nonsense about Artists being Degenerate, 


1/ net. 
Poéry and Drama. 

Ballads and Poems, by Members of the Glasgow Ballad 

Club, Third Series, 7/6 
Browning (A. T.), At the Eleventh Hour, 6/ 
Gibson (W. W.), The Web of Life, 10/6 net. 

poems are reprinted from magazines. 
Orred (M.), In a Wild Garden by the Sea, and other Poems. 
O’Sullivan (S.), Verses, Sacred and Profane, 1/net. No. V 
+, of the Tower Press Booklets. 


Several of the 
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Series of Musicians. 
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Microcosmographia Academica, 1/ net. A guide for the 
young academic politician. 
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Roberts (C.), Time Limit and Local Option, 1/ net. A 
restatement of a Licensing controversy. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Part III. of 
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Twain (Mark), Author’s Edition de Luxe: Vol. XXIV. The 
$30,000 Bequest, and other Stories ; Vol. XXV. Christian 
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Pamphlets, 


Avebury (Lord), Address delivered at St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity, January 16, 6d. net. 

Birkett (M.), The Emigration Snare, 6d. net. Letters 
relating to emigration and its disappointments. 

Cooper (C. L.), The Story of the Forty Days, 3d. 

Interim Report submitted by the Executive Committee to 
the Trustees of the Carnegie Trust on 25th February, 
1908. From January Ist to September 30th, 1907. 

Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, Boston, U.S.A., No. 31. _ 

Some Business Aspects of Tariff Reform, 6d. A discussion 
at the Compatriots Club. 


FOREIGN. 
Poetry and the Drama. 

Florian-Parmentier, Entre la Vie et le Réve, 3fr. 50. Third 
Edition. 

Gazza (P.), Tempus legend, 21. 50. 

Nastri (N.), Un Collaborateur S.V.P., Ofr. 75. A one-act 
comedy in prose. 

History and Biography. 

Blennerhassett (Charlotte, Lady), Maria Stuart, Kiénigin 
von Schottland, 4m. 20. Illustrated by reproductions 
of old portraits. 

Bonnefon (J. de), Le Baron de Richemont, Fils de 
Louis XVL, 3fr. 50. 

Furgeot (H.), Le Marquis de Saint-Huruge, 1738-1801, 5fr. 

Giordano (C.), Giovanni Prati: Studio biografico, 81. 

Lair (A-), L’Institut de France et le second Empire, 3fr. 50. 

Langlois (C. V.), La Vieen France au Moyen Age d’aprés 
quelques Moralistes du Temps, 3fr. 50. 

Laukhards (Magister F. Ch.), Leben und Schicksale, 2 vols., 
llm. In the Memoiren-Bibliothek. 

Lebey (A.), Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte et la Révolution de 
1848, Vol. IL., 5fr. 

Ricordi di Folchetto (Jacopo Caponi), 41. 50. 

Waddington (R.), La Guerre de Sept Ans: Vol. IV. Torgau 
—Pacte de Famille. 


Philology. 
Paris (Gaston), Mélanges Linguistiques : Part III. Langue 
francaise et Notes étymologiques, 6fr. 
Fiction. 
Batilliat (M.), La Vendée aux Genéts, 3fr. 50. 
Létang (L.), Fille de Reine, 3fr. 50. 


*,.* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesda 
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noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


Miss CamiLiA JEBB is publishing with 
Messrs. Methuen ‘ A Star of the Salons : 
Julie de Lespinasse,’ which deals with 
her strange early history, and her ex- 
periences as governess in a country house, 
boarder in a convent, companion to 
Madame du Deffand, and finally as mis- 
tress of a salon. This is the first time, 
we believe, that a serious biography 
of Mlle. de Lespinasse has been attempted’ 
in England, and her life naturally includes 
a survey of various manners, movements, 
and celebrities of the day, especially the 
Encyclopedists. 


‘Tue Trarror’s WIFE,’ a novel by 
Mr. W. H. Williamson, which will be 
published soon by Mr. Fisher Unwin, is 
a story of Underground Russia. It deals 
with the life of revolutionaries in Russia 
and in England, the plots, and the love- 
affairs that cross those plots. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Winvvus have three 
new novels at press. That by Miss Netta 
Syrett, ‘Anne Page,’ is by a tried hand, 
but the other two are regarded by the 
publishers as most hopeful works by new 
writers. Mr. Ralph Straus is the author 
of ‘ The Little God’s Drum,’ an ambitious 
novel of modern manners in London. 
Mr. H. L. Stuart in ‘Weeping Cross” 
deals with a problem of the soul not 
dissimilar to that presented in ‘John 
Inglesant,’ though different in setting, 
and has already also secured an American 
publisher for his book. 


Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN announce 
Vols. II. and III. of Dr. Theal’s ‘ History 
and Ethnography of Africa south of the 
Zambesi, 1505-1795,’ completing the work. 
‘The Leipzig Campaign,’ by Col. F. N. 
Maude; ‘The Wilderness Campaign in 
the American Civil War,’ by Capt. 





Vaughan Sawyer; and a ‘First Welsh 
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Reader and Writer,’ by Prof. E. Anwyl 
and the Rev. H. M. Jones. 


Messrs. A. & C. BLack are publishing 
this spring the life of Lazarillo de Tormes, 
translated from the Spanish by Sir 
Clements Markham, and ‘Letters from 
Queer Street,’ a study of the ‘“‘ Legion of 
the Lost” in London by Mr. J. H. M. 
Abbott. 


BERKSHIRE is the latest county to be 
added to Mr. Phillimore’s “‘ Parish Register 
Series.” The first volume is now in the 
press. It will begin with the Marriage 
Register of the town of Wantage. 


Axovt a fortnight hence the Manchester 
University Press will publish a work by 
Mr. Gilbert Norwood, * The Secret of the 
Bacche.’ He applies to the ‘ Bacche’ 
the methods suggested by Dr. Verrall, 
and in particular points out that the 
“miracle ” of the downfall of the palace 
of Pentheus is an imposture. Mr. Nor- 
wood hopes to explain certain difficulties 
which appear not to have been previously 
noticed. 


Mr. Henry FROwDE AND MEssRs. 
CuapMan & Hatt are publishing imme- 
diately a new edition of Dickens’s works, 
in twenty volumes, which will be known 
as “ The Eighteenpenny Illustrated Edi- 
tion.” The title is derived from the price 
of the volumes in cloth; and as they 
contain all the copyright letterpress and 
reproductions of the original pictures, it 
will be the cheapest illustrated edition 
issued. 


Messrs. BELL announce a new edition 
of Calverley’s translation of Theocritus, 
together with his version of Virgil’s 
Eclogues. The volume will have an 
Introduction by Prof. R. J. Tyrrell, and 
will be included in “ The York Library.” 


OxrorD is shortly to appoint for its 
Indian Civil Service probationers a Lec- 
turer in Tamil and Telegu. Applications 
and testimonials should be sent to the 
University Registrar. 


Mr. Mgno Haas, one of the oldest and 
most respected of London booksellers, 
retired last week from active work. 
Nearly sixty years ago he came to England 
as assistant to the late David Nutt, 
whose business, after a spell of work in 
Germany, he again took up when it was 
under the control of the Court of Chancery, 
making it the chief means of importing 
continental scholarship into this country. 
Mr. Haas, who became a partner in the 
firm of David Nutt in 1867,formed an effec- 
tive link between the publishing houses of 
Germany and England, and many young 
men came across the sea to serve their 
year under him. Mr. Haas has always 
united genuine kindness of heart with 
untiring devotion to his work. 


Messrs. Herrer & Sons of Cambridge 
have-in the press a volume of essays by 
Miss C. E. Stephen, author of ‘ Quaker 
Strongholds.’ It is addressed chiefly to 
a Quaker audience, several of the essays 
being reprinted from The Friends’ 
Quarterly 


‘waminer. 





THE syllabus of the National Literary 
Society for the coming session has just 
been issued. Mr. John MacNeill, Vice- 
President of the Gaelic League, will 
lecture on ‘The Modern Celtic Myth’ ; 
Mr. Joseph Biggar on ‘The Origins of 
Chivalry in Ireland’ ; Dr. George Sigerson 
on ‘The Publication of Irish Books’ ; 
the Rev. James Hannay on ‘ An Irish- 
man’s Tour in England’; and Mr. W. H. 
Gratton Flood on ‘ Michael William Balfe : 
a Centenary Appreciation.’ 


THOsE who are anxious to become 
acquainted with Irish literature, but are 
without a knowledge of the language, 
cannot do better than read the attractive 
version, by M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, 
of the ‘ Tain Bé Ciialnge ’ (the carrying-off 
of the sacred bull and the cows of Cooley) 
in the last numbers of the Revue celtique. 
The actual renderings of the text are 
preceded in the first of the quarterly 
issues for 1907 by a discussion, in the 
learned professor’s best manner, on the 
form of the work, the circumstances of 
its production, the mythological com- 
parisons suggested by it, &c. This is 
not the first time that the ‘ Tain ’ has been 
translated, a voluminous German render- 
ing by Dr. Ernst Windisch having 
appeared last year; but the French 
version is likely to be accessible to a 
larger public. 


Messrs. Georce G. Harrap & Co. 
have acquired “‘ The Wellwood Books,” 
a series which we have praised for its 
excellent form. 


WE have referred before now to the 
admirable work that is being carried 
on through the collective energy of the 
American Association, the Historical MSS. 
Commission, and the Carnegie Institute 
at Washington under the direction of 
Dr. J. F. Jameson. Besides systematic 
reports on American and European ar- 
chives, this department issues periodical 
lists of American research students with 
their academic credentials and_ sub- 
jects of study. This information will 
be appreciated by archivists, librarians, 
and private owners; and a similar list 
might well be prepared for the purpose 
of facilitating the researches of English 
students. 


Bresrpes the American scholars who 
have worked in English libraries and 
archives since last summer, including 
Prof. Chas. Gross, whose important work 
for the Selden Society is approaching 
completion, several others have arrived 
during the winter for the purpose of 
making more or less prolonged researches 
here. Amongst these may be mentioned 
Profs. E. D. Adams (Leland Stanford) 
and J. Schafer (Madison). Prof. Justin 
Smith (who has been in Europe for some 
months) will be working in London after 
Easter. 


In connexion with the anniversary 
of the death of Wallenstein (Feb- 
ruary 25th, 1634), an episode which has 
inspired some heroic literature, it 
may be opportune to mention that the 





unique Paris MS. of * Poyntz’s Relation’ 
of his campaign, which will be edited 
for the Camden Series by the Rev. 
A. T. 8. Goodrick, contains a contem- 
porary estimate of Wallenstein’s character, 
which is described as both novel and 
important. 


M. Maurice Barrés is_ publishing 
next week ‘ Vingt-cing Années de Vie 
littéraire.’ 

A FURTHER portion of the extensive 
library of Brunetiére is now being dis- 
persed at the Hotel Drouot, Paris, and 
will occupy a week. The sale began on 
Thursday, and comprises works of all 
sorts, many of them elaborately anno- 
tated. 


La Revue hebdomadaire is publishing 
a translation of the family Bible of the 
King of Kings of Ethiopia, for which 
M. Hugues Le Roux is responsible. The 
manuscript perused by him at Adis 
Ababa bears the British Museum stamp 
on its first and last sheets, and, at the end, 
the inscription, signed by Winter Jones 
as Principal Librarian, describing the 
return of the book (captured from the 
Emperor Theodore) to the Emperor John 
in 1872. The manuscript is a copy of 
the ‘ Queen of Sheba,’ which the Emperors 
of Abyssinia have looked upon as their 
most cherished possession, and was with 
Theodore and John at the instant of their 
violent deaths. It is said to have been 
carried off by the Abyssinian monks at 
the time of the battle with the dervishes, 
in which John was killed; but Menelik 
has now got it back from them. The 
manuscript is one of many versions of a 
well-known story of a visit connected 
with the descent claimed from Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba by all monarchs 
of Abyssinia. We do not know the 
qualification of the present translator 
for his task; but the Foreign Office 
between 1870 and 1885 had sometimes 
to forward to Germany Ethiopian Court 
letters, as no one in this country at that 
time could be trusted to translate them 
accurately. 


THE death in his seventy-third year 
is announced from Tiibingen of Dr. 
Ludwig von Schwabe, Professor of Classical 
Philology at the University of that town, 
and author of a number of valuable 
books. He is especially known by his 
work on Catullus. 


Tue January number of Vesinik Evropy 
publishes part of some interesting his- 
torical memoirs, the diaries and letters 
of the last king of Poland, Stanislaus 
Poniatowsky. The documents remained 
for many years sealed in the archives 
of the Russian Foreign Office, until the 
present Tsar sanctioned the use of 
them. 


AmonG recent - Parliamentary Papers 
of general interest we note: Statistical 
Abstract, British Empire, 1892-1906 
(1s. ld.); Parliamentary Constituencies, 
Electors, &c., United Kingdom (34d.) ; 
and Further Correspondence relating to 
the Congo (6}d.). 
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SCIENCE 


—~@— 
RESEARCH NOTES. 


Tue belief in the existence of positive 
electrons or discrete particles of positive 
electricity, the grounds for which were 
fully set out in this journal some months 
ago (see Nos. 4147 and 4156), grows apace. 
M. A. Dufour writes in the Comptes Rendus 
of the Académie des Sciences that he has 
succeeded in observing circular vibra- 
tions similar to those discovered by M. 
Jean Becquerel in the case of rare earths, 
by using a flame fed with chemically pure 
fluoride of calcium in a strong magnetic 
field. The direction of these vibrations 
agrees, he tells us, with the hypothesis 
of the existence of positive electrons ; while 
a similar result from the use of sodium 
vapour is announced by Prof. R. W. Wood 
(Johns Hopkins University) in the current 
number of The Philosophical Magazine. 
M. Henri Becquerel, however, in a later 
number of the Comptes Rendus, claims that 
the peculiarities observed by M. Dufour 
are due to the fact that the fluoride of 
calcium used by him was not chemically 
pure, or that, as he puts it, it contained 
rare earths, among which he mentions 
terbium, samarium, and dysprosium. It 
is therefore at present very much a question 
of evidence; but, as was stated in the review 
of Mr. Norman Campbell’s book earlier in 
the month (see The Atheneum, No. 4189), 
the view that positive electrons exist is 
increasing in popularity, and, since M. 
Dufour’s experiment was made not with 
a simple body, but with a compound, there 
should be no difficulty in repeating it under 
conditions excluding the theory of impurity. 

Another question of great interest is 
rapidly coming to the front—as to the 
nature of the X rays and their analogues, 
the Gamma rays from highly radio-active 
substances. Prof. Bragg (Adelaide Univer- 
sity) has followed up his article in The 
Philosophical Magazine for October last 
by a letter to a contemporary in which he 
puts the dots on the 7s of his contention 
that both these classes of rays consist, 
at any rate in part, of neutral particles, 
or particles at once positively and negatively 
charged. One of his chief arguments is 
derived from the behaviour of the Alpha 
particle on its passage through matter, during 
which it experiences a measurable loss of 
energy. But this is mainly due, according 
to him, to the large field surrounding it, 
which would be much contracted if a Beta 
particle were associated with it. This not 
only seems reasonable, but also gives a 
conception of an actual electric—or, as some 
continental writers have it, an “ionic” 
—fluid which would explain many things, 
including the Hall effect. Prof. Barkla, 
on the other hand, is altogether opposed 
to Prof. Bragg’s new hypothesis, and con- 
tends on mathematical grounds that Sir 
George Stokes’s demonstration that the 
X rays are merely pulses in the ether is 
the only one that fits all the facts. The 
quarrel is a pretty one, but on the whole 
it seems that the swing of the pendulum 
of opinion—which is no more unknown 
in scientific than in political matters—is at 
present leaving the view of electrical theory 
professed at Cambridge. 

M. Chanoz publishes in the Comptes 
Rendus last mentioned some observations 
of a phenomenon which may not be un- 
connected with this. He exposed a gelatino- 
bromide of silver photographic plate to the 
action of the X rays emitted by a Crookes 
tube, and found that the effects produced 
alternated. First an ordinary negative 
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was produced, then a uniform grey impres- 
sion which he calls tho first neutral state, 
and then a positive. A still more prolonged 
exposure resulted in the production of a 
second neutral state, then of a negative, 
and so on. He likens these effects to those 
obtained by M. J. Janssen when photo- 
graphing the sun, and therefore suggests 
a resemblance between the X rays and those 
of light. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the decomposition of the neutral 
X-ray particle, if it really exist, would not 
furnish a simpler explanation of the matter. 

Mr. Soddy and Mr. T. D. Mackenzie 
publish in the current Proceedings of the 
Royal Society an inquiry into the behaviour 
of monoatomic gases when exposed to the 
electric discharge. The fact that helium 
and argon tubes will quickly become non- 
conducting, if subjected to the discharge 
for any length of time, is well known. But 
this peculiarity vanishes, according to 
Messrs. Soddy and Mackenzie, when pres- 
sures exceeding half a millimetre of mercury 
are reached, and they requote Sir William 
Ramsay’s and Dr. Collie’s observation 
that at atmospheric pressure helium con- 
ducts electricity better than any other gas. 
Their experiments seem to show that helium 
is in fact absorbed by the “ splashing”’ 
or mirror formed in the tube when alu- 
minium electrodes are used, and can be 
recovered from it by the admission of 
mercury vapour. Neon and argon gave 
analogous, but slightly different results ; 
while hydrogen ceased to conduct at a pres- 
sure of 0°04 mm., nitrogen at 0°035 mm., 
and carbon dioxide at 0°02 mm. In the 
course of the experiments the authors 
saw reason to affirm the conclusion pre- 
viously reached by Mr. Soddy that the 
vacua produced by cooled charcoal are by 
no means so high as has been hitherto sup- 
posed, and the whole investigation was 
conducted with the small calcium furnace 
invented by him, and already described in 
these Notes (see The Atheneum, No. 4135). 

In a recent issue of the Physikalische 
Zeitschrift Prof. W. Winter describes the 
curious result of some experiments made 
by him with a wireless-telegraphy antenna 
attached to a Tesla coil. He found that 
while at a distance of 150 millimetres from 
the point the electroscope showed, as would 
be expected, a positive charge; but that 
on bringing it nearer to the antenna, it 
changed its sign at about half that distance. 
As a check experiment he used the well- 
known Lichtenberg figures, and the result 
of the whole investigation seemed to show 
that the antenna was surrounded by four 
cylindrical regions or shells, alternately 
positively and negatively charged, which 
changed their order if the other pole of the 
secondary of the Tesla coil were connected 
with the earth. He draws from this the 
conclusion that the wire of the antenna 
in these circumstances actually attracts 
ions from the surrounding atmosphere, 
and that the sign varies according to the 
speed at which they travel. He admits, 
however, that this by no means explains 
the whole of the phenomena observed, 
which must be left for further investigation. 
The true nature of the so-called Tesla dis- 
charge has been, perhaps, too much neglected 
of late years, and it appears capable of throw- 
ing light upon some of the problems of 
electrostatics. 

An experiment which may tell us much 
about what may be called embryonic 
memory has been effected by M. Bohn. 
He took separate lots of the ova of the 
frog, which he calls A and B. Lot A was 
exposed for several hours to the intense heat 
of the sun, while lot B was kept in dark- 
ness. When both batches hatched a month 





later, it was found that the tadpoles from 
lot A persistently sought the shade, while 
those of lot B appeared to be unaffected 
by the sun’s rays. From these and other 
experiments, he seeks to establish the exist- 
ence of a sort of physiological rhythm or 
alternation of activity; and he declares 
among other things that with most people 
the internal temperature gradually rises 
after they get up in the morning, and attains 
its maximum towards the evening, when 
it begins to fall. With those who work in 
the night, such as bakers, night watchmen, 
and the like, the reverse is the case; and 
he makes the same assertion with regard 
to diurnal and nocturnal animals. 

A new term has been introduced into 
physiology in the shape of ‘ hormones,” 
by which are designated those chemical 
agents in the blood of the higher animals 
which assure the co-ordination of the 
activity of separate organs. One of the 
most curious of them has been discovered 
by Dr. Starling (by whom the term was 
invented) and Dr. Lane-Claypon in the 
body of the embryo mammal, which, accord- 
ing to them, excites through the placenta 
the mammary glands of the mother, and 
thus brings about the lacteal secretion 
on which it depends for its post-natal 
subsistence. Other instances may be found 
in the “secretine’? discovered by Drs. 
Starling and Bayliss, which, carried by the 


blood to the liver and pancreas, causes . 


the secretion of bile and pancreatic juice ; 
and in the adrenaline, or secretion of the 
supra-renal capsules, which it is now found 
possible to prepare synthetically, and which 
causes the contraction of all the vessels 
of the body. 

Most of us are under the impression that 
while the muscles of our body are soon 
fatigued, and require rest before they can 
again enter into function, the nerves are 
incapable of fatigue, and can be worked 
everlastingly. This doctrine has for some 
time past been the subject of attack by 
physiologists, and Dr. Burian showed, at 
the last Congress of Physiology held at 
Heidelberg, by his experiments on cepha- 
lopods, the possibility of so often exciting 
a motor nerve that it remains entirely 
inert, and only recovers its activity by 
a long period of rest. Yet the nature of 
this action is still in dispute, and Dr. Snyder 
at the same Congress maintained that the 
working of the nerves depended on chemical 
reactions produced within their tissues. 
Perhaps, if this could be conclusively shown 
to be so, it would give a fillip to the chemical 
theory of electricity, now very much in 
the background. Much more on this and 
some of the other subjects treated of above 
is to be found in the extremely useful 
annual review of physiology published by 
Dr. Léon Frédéricq in the Revue générale 
des Sciences. F. L. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue PREHISTORIC CONGRESS OF FRANCE 
will hold its fourth session at Chambéry 
from the 24th to the 30th of August. Ex- 
cursions have been arranged to Aix-les- 
Bains and Annecy ; to the lakes of Bourget 
(where a prehistoric “péche” will be 
organized on board a vessel) and Aiguebe- 
lette; and by Modane to the inscribed 
rocks of Mont Cenis, and the magnificent 
valley of the Tarentaise. The subjects 
for discussion are: (1) the pile dwellings 
and their ages; (2) the Paleolithic period 
in Savoy and its relation to the glacial 
extension; (3) the Neolithic period in the 
Alps; (4) prehistoric inscribed rocks. 
The President of the Organizing Committee 
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of Anthropology of Paris; the Secretary, 
Dr. Marcel Baudouin, Rue Linné, 21, Paris ; 
and the Treasurer, M. Louis Giraux, Avenue 
Victor-Hugo, 9 bis, Saint-Mandé, Seine. 
The Congress promises to be not less attrac- 
tive and successful than its predecessors 
held at Périgueux, Vannes, and Autun. 

The new President of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, Prof. Ridgeway, con- 
tributes to Man for February an article 
on the origin of the guitar and fiddle. It 
has been shown that the harp and the lyre 
were evolved from the shooting bow, and 
he traces the former instruments to the 
Same origin, with the addition of a sounding- 
board derived from the shell of the tortoise— 
An instrument in use amongst some of the 
tribes of the Congo consists of the back 
of a tortoise with a piece of skin stretched 
tightly over it, the whole acting as a resonator 
to the strings fastened across it. Two guitars 
from Algeria and Casa Blanca have sounding- 
boards made of a tortoiseshell, and each has 
a waist, owing to the natural conformation 
of the shell. In that waist we have, he 
suggests, the starting-point of the waist of 
the guitar and fiddle. 

Prof. Frazer, in a characteristic com- 
munication, assigns to Dr. A. W. Howitt 
the credit of having been the first to state 
that the effect of the division of the Aus- 
tralian community into two exogamous 
sections was to prevent the marriage of 
brothers with sisters, and that the effect 
of its division into four such sections was 
to prevent the marriage of parents (own 
or tribal) with children. Dr. Howitt appears 
to have attributed this view to Dr. Frazer 
in forgetfulness of the fact that he had 
himself stated it in a contribution to the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
in 1888. 

The same subject is dealt with by Mr. 
R. H. Mathews in an account of the social 
organization of the Ngeumba tribe, New 
South Wales, and he furnishes a genealogical 
table, based on actual inquiry into thé 
pedigrees of specified individuals, forming 
six couples or twelve married persons, 
identified by their English names: Jack 
and Nelly Onze, Tom and Nanny Draper, 
Jack and Mary Charlton, Tom and Norah 
Keegan, Jack and Kitty Trap, and Billy 
and Mary Ann Coleman. 

Prof. Westermarck, reasoning from certain 
beliefs prevalent among the Moors, suggests 
that the killing of the Divine King is intended 
to transmit to his successor, not the prede- 
cessor’s soul, as Prof. Frazer has considered 
probable, but his divinity or holiness, 
which is looked upon in the light of a 
separable entity, capable of being trans- 
ferred from the ruling sovereign to 
another individual. The polluting effects 
ascribed to natural death would be destruc- 
tive to the character of sanctity, and these 
would be averted by securing a_ violent 
death in good time. 





SOCIETIES, 


GEOLOGICAL.—Feb. 21.—Annual Meeting.—The 
officers were appointed as follows: President, 
Prof. W. J. Sollas; Vice-Presidents, Mr. F. W. 
Rudler, Dr. A. Strahan, Dr. J. J. H. Teall, and 
Dr. A. S. Woodward; Secretaries, Prof. E. J. 
Garwood and Prof. W. W. Watts; Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Archibald Geikie; Vreasurer, Mr. 
Horace W. Monckton.—The following awards of 
medals and funds were mace: the Wollaston 
Medal to Prof. Paul von Groth of Munich; the 
Murchison~Medal to Prof. A. C. Seward ; the Lyell 
Medal to Mr. R. Dixon Oldham; the Wollaston 
Fund to Mr. H. H. Thomas; the Murchison Fund 
to Miss Ethel G. Skeat; and the Lyell Fund to 
Mr. H. J. Osborne White and Mr. T. F. Sibly.— 
The President delivered his anniversary address, 





which dealt with the ‘Published Work of the 
Geological Society of London during the First 
Century of the Society’s Existence.’ 





Soctety oF AntiquaRies.—Feb. 6.—Lord Ave- 
bury, President, in the chair.—A pewter brooch 
from Castle Acre, of late Saxon date, was exhibited 
by Mr. E. M. Beloe, and bronze brooches in the 
form of horses were exhibited by Sir John Evans, 
Mr. G. C. Wheeler, and the Secretary ; enamelled 
escutcheons with other mounts of hanging bowls 
found in England were exhibited by ine von 
Hiigel, Mr. ¥. H. Powell, Mr. W. J. Barnes, Dr. 
8. Andrews, and the Secretary ; and notes on the 
exhibits were read by Mr. Reginald Smith. The 
horse-brooches seemed to be of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, but their distribution was unexpected. 
The bronze bowls represented were not included in 
the list published by the late Mr. Romilly Allen 
in 1898, and further examples were mentioned, all 
pointing to the seventh century as a central date 
tor England, though Norwegian specimens were 
somewhat later, and evidently derived from this 
country. Their use was not obvious, but it was 
unlikely that they were used as lamps, though 
their description tallied in many points with the 
Byzantine gabate. They were sometimes found in 
graves both of warriors and women, and a map 
marked with the sites was exhibited. Mr. Powell's 
specimen from Ewelme, Oxon, was specially in- 
teresting as showing the prototype of the enamelled 
series, and was clearly of British, as opposed to 
Roman or Saxon, workmanship. Mr. Read further 
exhibited and commented upcn a bronze blade with 
three stout rivets, of the early Bronze Age, from 
Sproughton, Suffolk ; and a socketed spearhead 
and a tore of unusual weight and pattern, both of 
the later Bronze Age, from the Thames at London. 
The tore was of a type more generally found in 
Scandinavia, and was in excellent preservation. 

Feb. 13.—Sir Richard Holmes, V.P., in the 
chair.—Sir John Evans read a paper on scme 
vessels formed of steatite from Egypt, a series of 
small saucerlike dishes from 2} to 3 inches, 
furnished with small spoutlike projections, and 
ornamented on both sides with carving. These 
objects are believed to have been intended for use 
as libation-cups ; and after reviewing the evidence 
of the art they display, the author considered that 
their period might be placed in the days when the 
worship of Serapis and other Egyptian divinities 
was revived under Julian the Apostate, about 
A.D. 360. Attention was drawn to the fact that 
the representation of Isis seated on a dog, which 
appears on one of the libation-cups, is found also 
on a second brass of Hadrian, and on a similar coin 
of Faustina the Elder. Sir John Evans also read 
a paper on a collection of ‘Pilgrims’ Signs or 
Amulets.’ The collection consisted of twenty-one 
small buttons or plaques bearing incised outline 
representations of saints, particularly St. Barbara 
and St. Nicholas, Bishop of Myra. The subjects 
appear to have been either cast or etched. The 
author was inclined to regard them as personal 
amulets rather than pilgrims’ signs in the ordinary 
meaning of the term. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope submitted some 
remarks on an enamelled shield of arms lately 
found at Leez Priory, Essex, during levelling 
operations carried out by Mr. M. E. Hughes- 
Hughes, through whose kindness the shield was 
exhibited. It bears the arms of the Gernons of 
Essex and Derbyshire, pily wavy of six pieces, in 
white and red enamelled on copper. The shield 
had apparently formed part of a monumental 
brass, and it had been suggested that the founder 
of the priory, Ralph Gernon, who died in 1247, 
might have been so commemorated. Mr. Hope 
showed, however, from the evidence of seals, that 
the arms of the founder and his son were paly 
wavy of six pieces, and that the pily wavy coat 
had first been assumed by another Ralph Gernon 
(a grandson of the founder of Leez Priory), who died 
in 1274. From the close similarity, in size, form, 
and fashion, of the Gernon shield to that on the 
brass of Sir John Dabernon the elder (ob. 1277), 
Mr. Hope thought that the Leez Priory example 
might well have belonged to a similar memorial to 
the later Ralph Gernon. 

Feb. 20.—Sir Edward Brabrook, V.P., in the 
chair.—A paper on ‘ The Chronology of the British 
Bronze Age,’ by Prof. Oscar M:ntelius, was read, 
and slides shown to illustrate the types charac- 





teristic of the five periods into which it might be 
divided. The scheme was first put forward in the 
Yates Lectures at University College, London, in 
1900, and was on the same lines as the author's 
chronology for other European countries. It may 
be summarized as follows :— 

Period I. (more properly the Copper Age, before 
bronze was known), from about 2500 to 2000 B.c.: 
leading types, flint celts and stone axe-hammers, 
daggers, spearheads and arrowheads of flint, flat 
‘‘ celts” of copper imitating flint forms, daggers of 
copper or poor bronze, buttons with v-perforations, 
‘‘drinking cups” and ‘food vessels” of pottery, 
burials in barrows or tree-coffins, also after crema- 
tion in cists or urns. 

Pericd II., 2000-1650 n.c. (first pure Bronze 
Age) : leading types, flat celts with spreading edge 
and flanged celts, daggers with rivets, halberd- 
blades, gold ‘‘lunutz,” cinerary urns, also unburnt 
burials in barrows. Stonehenge and Avebury 
already built. 

Period III., 1650-1400 n.c.: leading types, celts 
with high ridges, palstaves, daggers tanged, riveted, 
or socketed, bronze and gold tores, burials probably 
after cremation (but rare), metal hoards. 

Period IV., 1400-1150 B.c.: leading types, later 
palstaves, socketed celts, rapiers, and leaf-shaped 
swords, long chapes, razors, socketed spearhesds 
with loops, cylindrical ferrules, tores and armlets, 
cremations in barrows or cairns, hoards of metal. 

Period V., 1150-800 n.c.: leading types, winged 
celts of continental type, socketed celts, tanged or 
socketed chisels, gouges, and daggers, winged 
chapes, circular shields, trumpets, socketed spear- 
heads with openings in blade, pins, bracelets, 
buckets of bronze, cremations in barrows or urn- 
fields, hoards common. 

A large number of selected finds were brought 
forward in support of this scheme, which was 
admittedly at variance with views generally held ; 
and parallels were cited from Hallstatt in Austria 
and North Italy, where the chronology was not so 
uncertain as elsewhere. Early celts from Britain 
had been found in association with datable objects 
in Sweden, and the occurrence of both tin and 
copper in Britain rendered it probable that the 
Bronze Age began here at an earlier date than in 
Scandinavia. The above dates were only given 
in round numbers, e.g., 1650 represented the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

Dr. Arthur Evans expressed his general agree- 
ment with the scheme, so far as regards the 
relative chronology, which was based on the 
evolution of types and their association with con- 
temporary objects in graves or other deposits; 
but the absolute chronology was more open to 
criticism, especially as opinion was divided with 
regard to the early chronology of Egypt, on which 
that of prehistoric Europe depended. He cited as 
an example the glass beads found in Cornwall, 
Dorset, and Wilts, originally blue in colour, which 
seemed to date from the nineteenth dynasty in 
Egypt: such beads were associated with an 
atl dagger in Bush Barrow, Wilts, that was 
assigned by Prof. Montelius to his second period. 
A clue might also be found in the fiddle-type of 
brooch, which came into use in the fourteenth 
century B.c.; and another type found in Magna 
Grecia was not earlier than the seventh century. 
Even in Central Europe the transition from bronze 
to iron did not appear to be earlier than about 
600 B.c., and in Britain he thought 400 B.c. was 
the earliest possible date for the transition.—Dr. 
Read also considered it difficult to account for the 
absence of British finds between 800 and 400 B.c., 
and thought that the scheme was antedated. It 
seemed to allow too leng for the evolution of the 
various types, and though there might be evidence 
not given in the paper, it was to the south of 
Europe that we had to turn for an absolute 
chronology. 





Roya Society or LiteRatuRE.—Ffeb. 26.—Mr. 
E. H. Coleridge in the chair.—Dr. W. E. A. Axon 
read a paper on ‘ The Authoress of ‘‘ Christobell.”’ 
It is well known that Coleridge, although he wrote 
‘Christabel’ at the end of the eighteenth century 
and allowed various friends to see the MS., did 
not print it until 1816; but a sequel to it, entitled 
‘Christobell,’ a spelling which the poet sometimes 
used, was printed in The European Magazine in 
1815. Who was the author of this sequel which 
appeared before its original? Some have thought 
James Hogg, and others that it was written by 
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Coleridge to see if the public would care for this 
particular way of concluding his poem. Dr. Axon, 
by a careful examination of many other contribu- 
tions of the author of ‘ Christobell,’ has identified 
her &8 Miss Anna Jane Vardill, who in 1822 
became Mrs. James Niven of Glenarm, and died in 
1852 at Skipton. When quite a child she trans- 
lated from the minor Greek poets, and a volume of 
these juvenilia appeared anonymously in 1809, and 
her ‘ Pleasures of Human Life’ in 1812. She was 
a friend of Flaxman, of Henry Crabb Robinson 
(who read to her Coleridge’s ‘Christabel,’ and 
thus, no doubt, suggested the writing of her 
own poem), of the first Lady Franklin, and of 
William Hayley. One of her pieces, ‘Lines to a 
Skeleton,’ has appeared, without her name, in 
many anthologies. Whilst it cannot be claimed 
that she was a woman of genius, she had a large 
measure of talent, and in her ‘ Christobell’ caught 
something of Coleridge’s wild and spiritual music. 





ZooLocicaL.—Feb. 18.—Dr. H. Woodward, V.P., 
in the chair.— The Secretary read a report on the 
additions to the menagerie during January.—Mr. 
R. I. Pocock exhibited, on behalf of Mr. W. 
Simpson Cross, a photograph taken from a living 
specimen of a very rare South American dog 
(Canis jubatus), sometimes called the maned wolf. 
—Mr. R. H. Burne exhibited and remarked upon 
a number of preparations of the olfactory organs of 
birds and fishes.—Dr. L. W. Sambon exhibited a 
large series of specimens of internal parasites 
obtained by him from animals recently living in 
the Society’s gardens. He laid stress on the im- 
portant additions to knowledge to be derived from 
an adequate investigation of such material, and on 
the practical results to the health of the animals 
in the gardens that might be expected.—Mr. R 
Staples-Browne read a paper ‘On the Inheritance 
of Colour in Domestic Pigeons, with Special 
Reference t» Reversion,’ and exhibited a series of 
skins illustrating his experiments. —Mr. O. Thomas 
read a paper on mammals collected by Mr. M. P. 
Anderson during a trip to the Mongolian plateau, 
north-west of Kalgan. Nine species were men- 
tioned, of which two were described as new.—A 
communication was received from Mr. G. T. 
Bethune-Baker, who described as new to science a 
number of species of butterflies of the division 
Rhopalocera, from Africa and New Guinea. 


METEOROLOGICAL.—Feb. 19.—Dr. H. R. Mill, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. C. Browett read a 
paper describing the formation of ‘‘ snow rollers,” 
which he observed at Ryton on Dunsmore, near 
Coventry, on January 29th-30th, 1907. There 
had been some snow showers during the afternoon 
and evening, amounting to a depth of about 14 in. 
The next morning he noticed that the snow on the 
lawn to the east of the house was heaped up as 
though some one had run with a spade in front of 
him. The snow was cleared away to the bare grass 
(except for slight bars of snow across) in tadpole- 
like markings, the tails of which all pointed to the 
direction whence the wind had been blowing all 
night, viz., north-north-west, and at their heads 
was heaped up the snow that had been on the 
bared grass, all neatly turned over in a roll. A 
few markings only were seen on the other lawns, 
and none at all in a field to the north ; but on the 
drive and grass in front of the north side of 
the house there were markings in the opposite 
direction, but with little snow actually curled up. 
These were evidently caused by the deflection of 
the wind from the sides of the house. The 
temperature during the night ranged between 
32° and 34°. number of extracts giving 
descriptions of similar phenomena observed else- 
where were appended to the paper.—A paper by 
Mr. Ernest Gold, on a ‘Comparison of Ships’ 
Barometer Readings with those deduced from 
Land Observations,’ was also read. This con- 
tained the result of a preliminary investigation 
undertaken at the Meteorological Office into the 
relation between the barometer readings on ships 
during their passage across a line between 
Falmouth and Brest, and the readings deduced 
for the ships’ positions from the observations at 
these places and the trend of the isobars, on the 
assumption of regular pressure changes. 





InstiTUTION oF Crivin ENGINEERS.—Feb. 18.— 
Sir William Matthews, President, in the chair.— 
The paper read was ‘ Shaft-Sinking at the Horden 
Colliery, South-East Durham,’ by Mr. J. J. Prest. 





HistoricaL.—Feb. 20.—Annual Meeting.—Rev. 
Dr. W. Hunt, President, in the chair.—Miss 
Thomson and Messrs. J. J. T. Hill, F. C. Snow- 
ball, and J. W. Williams were elected Fellows. 
University College Library was admitted as a sub- 
scribing library.—The President read his address, 
dealing with the Roman Catholic deputation to 
Pitt on behalf of Catholic relief in 1805, as 
narrated in the diary of Denys Scully. The 
President further spoke on the strong claim to 
support of the Advanced History Teaching Fund, 
—Prof. Pollard and the Master of the Temple 
also spoke vigorously on behalf of the same cause. 





PurysicaLt.—Feb. 14.—Annual Meeting.—Prof. J. 
Perry, President, in the chair.—The Secretary read 
the Report of the Council for the past year, and the 
Treasurer read his Report for 1907.—The following 
officers and Council were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Dr. C. Chree; Vice-Presidents, 
those who have filled the office of President, together 
with W. Duddell, H. M. Elder, Prof. J. A. Ewing, 
and Dr. W. Watson ; Secretaries, W. R. Cooper 
and Prof. W. Cassie; Foreign Secretary, Prof. 
S. P. Thompson; Treasurer, Prof. H. L. Callendar ; 
Librarian, Dr. W. Watson; other Members of 
Council, A. Campbell, Dr. W. H. Eccles, Dr. A. 
Griffiths, Dr. J. A. Harker, Prof. C. H. Lees, 
T. Mather, A. Russell, S. Skinner, 8. W. J. Smith, 
and Prof. L. R. Wilberforce.—Dr. Chree then 
took the chair and delivered an address. 


Hewvenic.—Feb. 18.—Prof. Percy Gardner, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Dr. Cecil Smith showed 
lantern-slides of two important additions recently 
made to the sculptures of the Parthenon. The one 
isa fragment giving the back of the head of the 
Athena of the West Pediment; the other the 
head of the Lapith belonging to metope No, 316 of 
the British Museum series. These discoveries 
are a further result of the attempt which has 
recently been made to complete the Museum 
collection with casts of all the fragments known to 
exist elsewhere. It will be remembered that when 
the casts of the fragments of the frieze arrived 
from Athens in 1906, six of them were found to 
join on to places in the original composition. The 
casts of the fragments from the pediments and 
metopes arrived from Athens last autumn, and the 
entire series, which were specially made by the 
Greek Government for this purpose, have been 
presented to the British Museum through the kind 
intervention of Mr. Cavvadias. The new Athena 
fragment is not represented in Carrey’s drawing, 
which shows that the pose of this torso, as set up 
in the Museum, is wrong, and this will be altered. 
The back of the helmet was evidently obscured 
by locks of hair, which were probably indicated in 
metal, for the attachment of which some holes are 
drilled in the marble beside each ear. This dis- 
covery was independently made by Dr. Prandtl, 
but apparently is still unpublished. The Lapith 
head is nearly complete on the left side, but on the 
right side has suffered from weathering, and also 
owing to the fact that a series of some 120 holes 
have been pierced in it with a drill, for what pur- 
pose it is difficult to explain. Nevertheless the 
new addition improves in a remarkable degree the 
appearance of this metope, which has always been 
reckoned one of the finest of the Parthenon series 
in style and composition. 

Mr. Louis Dyer read a paper on ‘The Olympian 
‘¢Theatron” and the Battle of Olympia.’ When 
stating the bounds of the battle-field of 364 B.c. at 
Olympia, Xenophon alludes to the ‘‘ theatron,” but 
cannot be using the word in its current sense of a 
theatre, since nothing of that kind ever existed 
at or near Olympia. There was, however, at 
Olympia, long before stadiums or theatres any- 
where existed, a place whence spectators viewed 
(1) athletic contests, (2) processions, sacrifices, 
and the like: this was a ‘‘theatron” in the 
vaguer, <r local, sense of a spectatorium, 
and consisted, before 450 B.c., of the long Terrace 
of the Treasuries running eastward to the north- 
east corner of the Altis. From here Pindar 
(Ol. x. 101) saw an Agesidamus actually 
winning the wrestling bout in 476 B.c. In 
450 B.c. a quadrilateral Dromos (running-ground), 
with fields adjacent for spectators, was provided 
for athletic contests. The old ‘‘theatron” re- 
mained, however, as before, for onlookers at other 
spectacles, but in an enormously amplified form. 





Its extension, built when the Dromos was laid 
out, consisted of (1) the Painted Colonnade, 
(2) the front colonnade of the south-eastern build- 
ing. These ran southward as far as the Council- 
House from the east end of the old ‘‘theatron” of 
the terrace, while the terrace extended westward 
as far as the Shrine of Hestia. By this ancient 
spectatorium thus enlarged Xenophon bounds, on 
two of its three sides, the stricken field of 364 B.c. 
(‘ Hellen.,’ VII. iv.) as the space ‘‘ between the 
Council-House, the Shrine of Hestia, and the 
‘theatron’ adjoining these buildings.” Prof. 
Frazer, for whom ‘‘theatron” must mean a semi- 
circular stone theatre, suggests that both the 
Council-House and the theatre are still un- 
excavated, and leaves Xenophon’s account of the 
whole battle past praying for, while the perfectly 
identified remains in situ of the Council-House 
must shift for themselves. Dr. Dérpfeld gives a 
perfectly satisfactory account of the battle, but 
implies that Xenophon, in bounding the battle- 
field, was momentarily bereft alike of common 
sense and of his customary gift for the consistent 
and straightforward use of words. 

Mr. Norman Gardiner next read a short paper in 
which he pointed out that the early connexion of 
the games with the altar was confirmed by various 
traditions. The concentration of all the interest, 
athletic and religious, round the altar before 
450 B.c. explained (1) the crowding together of the 
treasuries on the terrace overlooking the altar ; 
(2) the building of the tiers of steps below the 
treasuries, partly as a retaining wall, partly as a 
stand for spectators; (3) the extension of this 
stand by the building of the colonnade at right 
angles to it. The designation of these arrange- 
ments as a ‘*theatron” was justified by the close 
connexion of games and ceremonies with the altar. 
Similar provision for the spectators of religious 
rites was found at Eleusis, Oropus, and Sparta. 
Finally, the boundary wall of the altis offered no 
objection to this view. This wall was an arbitrary 
boundary which did not correspond either with the 
ancient boundary of the sacred grove, or with the 
natural boundaries of the sacred temenos. The 
earliest portion of it was the eastern wall, which 
could not be earlier than the colonnade. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Moy. Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 
- Surveyors’ Institution, 7.—‘Valuation and Goodwill,’ Mr. 
W. H. Taylor. (Junior Meeting.) 
— Society of Engineers, 7.30.—'The Treatment and Formation of 
Roads,’ Mr. A. J. Metcalfe. 
— Aristotelian, 8.—‘The Idea of Totality,’ Dr. Shadworth H. 
Hodgson. f 
Tves. Royal Institution, 3—‘Membranes: their Structure, Uses, 
and Products,’ Lecture IV., Prof. W. Stirling. 
— Institution of Civil Engi 8, 8.—Di 
York Rapid-Transit Subway.’ 
= Zoological, 8.30.—‘ A Comparison of the Neotropical Species of 
Corallus C. cookii with C. madagascariensis; and on some 
Points in the Anatomy of C. caninus,’ Mr. F. E. Beddard ; 
‘On a Young Female Kordofan Giraffe,’ Dr. P. Chalme 
Mitchell; ‘ Description of a New Species of Monkey of the 
Genus Cercopithecus,’ Mr. R. I. Pocock. 
Wep. Archeological Institute, 4.30.—‘ Holdenby Manor, Church, and 
E 





on ‘The New 


House,’ Mr. Albert Hartshorne. 





8.—* Descrir f New Species of Lepidoptera- 
gil from South-East Brazil,’ Mr. E. Dukinfield- 
Jones. 

— Geological, 8.—‘On Metriorhynchus brachyrhynchus (Deslong.) 
from the Oxford Clay near Peterborough,’ Mr. E. Thurlow 
Leeds; ‘The High-Level Platforms of Bodmin Moor, and 
their Relation to the Deposits of Stream-Tin and Wolfram,’ 
Mr. G. Barrow. s 

_ Society, of Arts, 8.—‘Modern Dairy Practice,’ Mr. L. M 

jouglas. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Early British History and Epigraphy,’ 
Lecture [., Prof. Sir John Rhys. 

— Royal, 4.30. , 

— London [astitution, 5.—‘ A Study of the Principles of Nature, 
Lecture I., Mr. F. Hovenden. 

— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘ Fuse Phenomena,’ 
Pro . Schwartz and Mr. W. H. N. James. 

— Linnean, 8.—‘On the Mocyhology of Stigmaria in comparison 
with Recent Lycopodiacew,’ Prof. F. E. Weiss; ‘On Tri- 
choniscoides albidus and T. sarsi,’ Mr. Alexander Patience. 

— Chemical, 8.30.—'The Solubility of Iodine in Water,’ Messrs. 
H. Hartley and N. P. Comets 1; ‘Traces of a New Tin-Group 
Element in Thorianite,’ Miss C. de B. Evans. 

Fri. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—* Surveying on Thunder Bay 
Branch of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, Canada,’ Mr. 

R. V. Morris; ‘ British Practice in Railway Surveying, Mr. 
; ‘Railway Surveying in Great Bri Mr. 


. Graham 
W. C. Crawford. 
— Philological, 8.—' The Lydgate Canon,’ Dr. H. N. MacCracken. 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Recent Earthquakes,’ Prof. J. Milne. A 
Sat’ Royal Institution, 3.—‘Electric Discharges through Gases, 
Lecture L., Prof. J. J. Thomson. 








Science Gossip. 


Tue death, at the age of eighty-five, 
is announced from Kiel of the distinguished 
surgeon Prof. von Esmarch. He studied 
at Kiel and Géttingen, and, after working 
in the hospitals at Kiel, served in the 
Schleswig-Holstein war in 1848. He was 
appointed Director of Kiel Hospital in 1857, 
and did good service there and in the 
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neighbouring towns in the war of 1864. 
During the campaigns of 1870 he was pre- 
ven by illness from taking part in field 
work, but he organized the Volunteer 
Medical Corps, was appointed General 
Medical Officer and Consulting Surgeon to 
the Army, and was summoned to Berlin 
to assist in arranging the great military 
hospital on the Tempelhofer Feld. He intro- 
duced many improvements in the treatment 
of wounds, and discovered a method of 
emptying the bloodvessels in order to 
facilitate operations. He was the author 
of ‘Ueber kiinstliche Blutleere bei Opera- 
tionen,’ ‘ Handbuch der kriegschirurgischen 
Technik,’ and ‘ Die erste Hiilfe bei plétz- 
lichen Ungliicksfiillen.’ 


THE sun will be vertical over the equator 
about half an hour after midnight (by Green- 
wich time) on the 20th prox. The moon 
will be new at 6h. 57m. on the evening 
of the 2nd, and full at 2h. 29m. on the 
morning of the 18th. She will be in perigee 
on the afternoon of the Ist, and again on 
that of the 29th. The planet Mercury will 
be at greatest western elongation from the 
sun on the 27th, and visible in the morning 
from about the 9th to the end of the month, 
situated in the constellation Aquarius. 
Venus is very brilliant in the evening, moving 
from the constellation Pisces into Aries ; she 
will be near the moon on the 5th. Mars 
is in Aries diminishing in brightness, and 
will be in conjunction with the moon on 
the afternoon of the 6th. Jupiter is in 
Cancer; on the meridian at 9 o’clock in 
the evening on the 13th, and at 8 o’clock 
on the 28th; in conjunction with the 
moon on the afternoon of the 13th, and 
stationary in the heavens at the end of the 
month. Saturn is not visible next month, 
being in conjunction with the sun on the 
21st. 

Part III. of Vol. VIII. of the Astronomical 
Papers prepared for the use of The American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac contains 
a catalogue of the places (with the secular 
variations and proper motions, &c.) of 
1,607 zodiacal stars for the epochs 1900 
and 1920, reduced to an absolute system 
by Mr. Henry B. Hedrick, Assistant to the 
American Ephemeris. The stars selected 
are those specially adapted for observations 
of occultations by the moon. 

The Cambrian Natural Observer, the organ 
of the Astronomical Society of Wales, which 
was founded for the promotion of the study 
of astronomy and the allied sciences in 
the Principality, is now a quarterly journal, 
and the first number for this year has 
recently appeared. It gives a brief account 
of astronomical and meteorological observa- 
tions (the latter obtained at Llangollen 
by Mr. Ruddy) during 1907, and contains 
several articles of interest. Mr. T. E. Heath, 
President of the Society, and author of 
‘Our Stellar Universe’ (in which stereo- 
scopic views are given representing the dif- 
ferent distances of a large number of celestial 
objects), writes on ‘ Star Clouds and Nebule.’ 
The author of a short history of transits 
of planets over the sun’s disc does not 
seem to be aware that the claim to have 
discovered an intra-Mercurial planet called 
Vulcan, made on behalf of Lescarbault 
(who long afterwards showed his knowledge 
of astronomy by discovering Saturn as a 
new star), has been long ago abandoned. 
Reviews appear of Miss Bacon’s interesting 
memoir of her father, the great scientific 
aeronaut, the Rev. J. M. Bacon; and of 
Herr Fauth’s ‘The Moon in Modern Astro- 
nomy,’ which was noticed in The Atheneum 
on July 20th last year (p. 74). The Secretary 
of the Society is Mr. A. Mee, of Llanishen, 
Cardiff, who puts forth each year that handy 





ecard-calendar called ‘The Hea: ons at a 
Glance.’ 








FINE ARTS 


-_-~ > — 


Early Woodcut Initials. By Oscar Jen- 
nings, M.D. (Methuen & Co.) 


Tus is virtually the first work of any 
historical importance which has appeared 
in any country upon this subject. A 
handsome quarto volume of nearly 300 
pages, with over 1,300 illustrations, it has 
occupied Dr. Jennings ten years in 
compilation. As such its date will 
remain significant. Many works have, 
of course, been printed dealing with 
general book-ornamentation, such as A. F., 
Busch’s ‘ Biicher-Ornamentik ’ of 1878-81 
(the work most closely comparable to the 
present); or with special cities, such as 
Castellani’s work on early Venetian print- 
ing; or even with the initials of special 
districts, such as Heitz on Alsace; or 
with artists such as Holbein. But nothing 
has so far been published relating to 
initial letters as a class generally, and here 
the author has seen his opportunity and 
seized it. The reproductions are admir- 
able. The printer and binder have made 
an attractive volume where a dull one 
might have been anticipated; and the 
work is, in truth, one which nobody 
interested in the decorative aspect of 
typography can afford to miss. To 
show in detail the importance of Dr. 
Jennings’s work, we may mention that 
against the 1,300 illustrations here given 
Busch can boast of 915 only. 

There are, however, many ways in 
which, with very little forethought, the 
book could have been improved. Matter 
which should have come in the preface 
has been scattered about the text. There 
is a great deal of unnecessary padding 
besides venial diffuseness. The author’s 
style is often slipshod. Books are cited 
under one date in the text, and another 
in the illustrations. Worst of all, 
anybody who consults the book in its 
present state as a serious work of reference 
will be driven to despair. For ourselves, 
we have only been able to make it tractable 
by freely annotating it with marginal 
references from cover to cover. This 
labour should have been spared the reader. 
From one remark we gather that Dr. 
Jennings is himself conscious of short- 
comings, and we must sympathize with 
an author who has been prevented from 
making his work as effective as he could 
have wished. But we are amazed at the 
result of such a lack of revision, and 
cannot help thinking that he would have 
done something to remedy the fault had 
he realized what a serious demand he has 
made upon his readers’ patience. More- 
over, hardly a single bibliographical work 
throughout the volume is referred to 
specifically by title and place of print- 
ing. The consequence is that any 
one seeking for special information is 
driven out into the wilderness. A greater 
absence of method remains in the author’s 
general design than we could have 





desired. Thus the section on Switzer. 
land has been imperfectly co-ordinated. 
Further, a full bibliographical list of 
authorities, whether mentioned in the 
text or not, would have been of inestim- 
able service; as also a synoptical table 
of the original books Jaid under requisi- 
tion, arranged under country, town, and 
printer. The index is not in the least 
adequate. All these acts of omission and 
commission may very well be remedied 
in a subsequent edition, to which we 
heartily look forward. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Jennings 
has not dwelt at greater length upon the 
manuscript initial. He does not ignore 
it, but again he has not sufficiently 
particularized. Moreover, the _ title 
“woodcut initial” is a misnomer, for 
he himself admits that no attempt has 
been made to exclude metal cuts. It 
would be a disagreeable and a discourteous 
task to follow Dr. Jennings with further 
complaints. It is obvious that the work 
has been compiled under considerable 
disadvantages—a fact which is empha- 
sized by the use which he has 
legitimately made of illustrations in 
booksellers’ catalogues, whereas references 
to books in a large library would have been 
more to the purpose. The Lyons section 
of the work is undoubtedly the fullest 
and best, no fewer than _ thirty-two 
pages of illustrations having been devoted 
to this city alone. The G on p. 152 
represents not the crowning of a martyr, 
but the coronation of the Blessed Virgin. 





The Slade: a Collection of Drawings by 
Past and Present Students of the London 
Slade School. (Clay & Sons.)—In this 
record of the work of students of the Slade 
School the examples reproduced speak of 
the tradition of free and vigorous draughts- 
manship which is being formed in that 
academy. Many of them, however, belong 
to the category of slight drawings which it 
would be wrong to regard as achievements. 
Of the literary part of the production, the 
three most typical essays are those by Mr. 
MacColl on Mr. Augustus John, Mr. Stephen 
Granger on Mr. Orpen, and by the editor, 
Mr. Fothergill, on the technique of drawing. 

Of these writers Mr. MacColl takes a 
central position. He touches lightly on his 
subject, being perhaps not entirely persuaded 
that the drawings chosen are supreme 
examples of Mr. John’s art; but he has 
something to say, and says it tactfully. Mr. 
Fothergill writes with deadly earnestness, 
sacrificing literary grace in the determina- 
tion to cover the ground thoroughly, and 
thus accurately represents the tendencies 
of one section of the students of the Slade 
School of Art. It is only just that another 
section, which plays as great a part in making 
the school’s reputation with the outside 
world, should be represented also, as it is in 
Mr. Granger’s display of fireworks. Here 
is the sort of writer who cares little 
how wild he is so long as he produces an 
illusion of brilliance. He does that, thanks 
to the possession of an undoubted literary 
sense which gives “his essay a sustained 
continuity yet variety of movement that is 
captivating. Could Mr. Granger address 
the intelligence as coherently as he does 
the ear, he would be a fascinating writer. 

A more welcome phenomenon, in a 





generation of artists scantily given to serious 
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thinking, is an earnest attempt at exposition 
of the first principles of draughtsmanship, 
such as that made by Mr. Fothergill. Start- 
ing with a belief in the way in which drawing 
is taught at the Slade, he tries to find for it 
a basis of logic, to prove that it is the right 
way to teach—indeed, the only right one ; 
and his argument betrays a little this 
manner of building from above downwards. 
The plastic conception, on which drawing 
as taught at this academy is founded, may 
indeed be a conception from which modern 
draughtsmen can hardly escape, and the 
draughtsmanship based on it be thus the 
only one there is much utility in teaching ; 
but when Mr. Fothergill asserts that “‘ there 
is no other,”’ and cites Michel Angelo, Titian, 
and Holbein as one and all exponents of the 
same “sculptor’s drawing,” he forgets that 
a single example on the other side suffices 
to contradict him. Certain Oriental artists, 
certain European primitives, might be brought 
up in disproof of his assertion that it is 
only by such plastic methods that drawing 
can “give us an emotion of form.” The man 
who can thus ignore the expressiveness of, 
we do not say a silhouette, but even a section, 
and the need for selection and sympathy in 
the rendering of it, is necessarily unjust to 
the draughtsman in two dimensions, whose 
work he calls “ copying,’ and condemns 
to be judged ‘‘only by its exactitude.” 
There is a temptation to reply that in large 
part plastic draughtsmanship seeks no 
longer the moral, but the mere material 
significance in form. In the court of pure 
reason the sculptor’s drawing, with its 
miracles of foreshortening, might find it 
hard to establish its own legitimacy. That 
as a matter of fact some of the greatest feats 
of human intelligence have been performed 
in this bastard art does not affect the abstract 
rightness of it. It is only useful as a 
reminder to purists of the practical futility 
of their legislation. 

These remarks are intended only as a 
protest against the exclusiveness with 
which Mr. Fothergill advocates one style of 
drawing. We think that style admirable, 
and much that he urges on its behalf most 
cogent and useful. The essay may be 
recommended to art students, who may in 
its perusal gain a step at least in the 
direction of clarity. 


Fourth Portfolio of the Arundel Club, 1907. 
(15, Vicarage Gardens, Kensington.) — 
Another publication which, like the fore- 
going, needs special recommendation to 
art-lovers, because its existence is not 
widely known, is the annual portfolio of the 
Arundel Club. This body is formed for the 
purpose of issuing reproductions of pictures 
in private collections inaccessible to the 
public. Owners of pictures are giving every 
facility for this work, but the expenses are 
necessarily heavy, and additional sub- 
scribers (of one guinea a year, for at least 
two years) are needed to keep the work 
going. Mr. Robert Ross is the hon. secre- 
tary, and at 15, Vicarage Gardens, Kensing- 
ton, will be pleased to hear from any one 
interested in this record. 

In the present portfolio the exquisite 
‘Countess of Arundel,’ by Paul Somers, 
reproduced by permission of the Duke of 
Norfolk, is by far the most beautiful plate 
artistically, representing painting at that 
point of development most favourable to 
photogravure, when the close delineator of 
form begins to take cognizance of delicate 
effects of aerial perspective, yet still keeps a 
hold on linear pattern as the basis of hisdesign. 
Gainsborough’s ‘Miss Montagu,’ delicious 
also, is on the further side of this line, and 
holds much that by no possibility can be 
suggested in black and white. Not alto- 





gether for their intrinsic worth (though 
they have, the ‘St. John in Patmos’ in 
particular, decided merits), the two “lost ”’ 
pictures of Velasquez offered by Mr. Laurie 
Frere must count among the attractions of 
the collection, as must also Mr. Edward 
Speyer’s beautiful landscape by Hercules 
Seghers. 


Vasari on Technique. By Giorgio Vasari. 
Translated by L. S. MacLehose. Edited 
by Prof. G. Baldwin Brown. (Dent & Co.) 
—tThe title of this book suggests that it is 
intended for the use of artists, whose revived 
interest in the technique of earlier periods 
is one of the few encouraging signs to be 
discerned to-day in the artistic world. But 
the book, interesting as it is, is only to a 
limited degree calculated to satisfy the 
curiosity of which it is so welcome a symptom, 
and it would be even less satisfactory were 
it confined strictly to the matter indicated 
in its title. We are not disposed to complain 
of the fact that Prof. Baldwin Brown on 
technique takes up almost as much space as 
Vasari, for thereby the practical usefulness 
of the book is doubled. The introductions, 
the copious notes and comments that fill 
out this volume, could hardly have been 
better done. The comparison instituted at 
the outset between this and similar treatises 
(such as those by Poliphilus, Cennino 
Cennini, Alberti, or Benvenuto) is admirably 
fitted to induce a just estimate of the nature 
and value of Vasari’s “ Introductions ”’ ; 
and throughout his statements are checked, 
his advice compared with that of other 
authorities, and viewed by the light of 
modern scientific research. This is all done 
by a well-informed critic who has also the 
rare faculty of taking an interest in art as a 
living thing with a future as well as a past. 
He thus wrings from the text the utmost 
practical value that it possesses. 

Whether Vasari ever intended these 
introductions to have much practical utility 
may perhaps be doubted. Indeed, his 
manner recalls a little the delicious spectacle 
we have often enjoyed in some modern 
symposium for the discussion of art by its 
practitioners—that of a speaker torn by 
conflicting emotions, anxious to show how 
much he knows, but not anxious to give 
anything away. Vasari’s dissertations were 
indeed probably meant in part to give to 
the lay reader a pleasant sense of being aw 
fait with the matter in hand, in part as 
demonstrations sufficient to impress him 
with the complexity of the subject; and 
having the value of a flourish of trumpets 
announcing the approach of something 
more interesting. 

Even so it is impossible not to listen to 
Vasari with rapt attention—first, because 
he is a picturesque and interesting writer ; 
secondly, because, as Prof. Baldwin Brown 
points out, the lightest words are golden 
which come to us from those ages of artistic 
achievement :— 

‘¢We cannot, however, withhold our admira- 
tion when we consider the copious artistic output 
of the age, the manifold forms of zsthetic expres- 
sion, the easy surrender of the most intractable 
materials to the artist’s will. As we read Vasari’s 
descriptions and recipes the air all about us seems 
full of the noise of the mason’s hammer, the splash 
of plaster on the wall, the tinkle of the carver’s 
chisel against the marble, the grating of the 
chaser’s rasps upon the bronze. We feel ourselves 
spectators of an organized activity on a vast scale 
where processes are so well understood that they 
go on almost of themselves.” 


The Petit Trianon, Versailles. By James 
A. Arnott and John Wilson. Part II. 
(Batsford. )—Having already, on the appear- 
ance of Part I., expressed a high opinion 
of the value of this work, we need only 
say that the plates now issued show no 





falling off in interest or execution. The 
drawing in ink of the east wall of the Small 
Salon, though fine, is not equal in effect to, 
nor does it so well represent the original 
as, the two in pencil of similar subjects 
in the first part; but the large-scale drawin 

of ornamental details are again especially 
good, as is that of the wrought-iron newel 
at the foot of the principal staircase. This 
small piece of ironwork has now been illus- 
trated by four plates exclusively devoted 
to it, besides appearing on the smaller scale 
drawings of the entrance hall, a generous 
allowance which shows the thoroughness 
with which the work is bemg carried out. 


The House Beautiful and Useful. By 
J. H. Elder-Duncan. (Cassell & Co.)— 
While the object of this volume, like that 
on ‘ House Decoration and Repairs,’ noticed 
by us on February 8th, is to advise those 
“faced with the problem of decorating 
and furnishing a home,” the standpoint 
is somewhat different. The former was 
written by a practical designer; this is 
the work of a competent journalist who, 
while not possessing expert knowledge, 
has been brought into close contact with 
his subject, to which he has, mouneover, 
evidently given a good deal of thought 
and study. In matters of taste it is a 
tolerably safe guide; and as it is freely 
illustrated by photographs of work (often 
by leading architects and _ craftsmen), 
the author has had little more to do 
than point to the plates as good examples 
to be followed. A more discriminating 
choice, however, in the matter of illus- 
trations would have added greatly to the 
value of the book. As it is, many of the 
pages have the appearance of * comin 
direct from trade catalogues, and woul 
have been more suitably placed amongst 
those devoted to advertisements. Wherever 
possible, the cost of the subject illustrated 
is mentioned, and approximate estimates are 
supplied for suggested methods of decora- 
tion. This is a useful feature, though occa- 
sionally the estimate appears very low; 
while it is incorrect to state that teak isa 
less expensive materia] for floors than oak. 
The chapter dealing with the history of 
applied art in the nineteenth century is 
well written, and forms a valuable intro- 
duction to the subject. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER 
ETCHERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


Stxce this Society lost some of its most 
prominent members by deciding to admit 
reproductive etchings to its exhibitions, it 
has fallen a little short of offering a complete 
representation of the original work of the 
etcher as practised in England. Among 
British exponents we need mention only 
Mr. Muirhead Bone and Mr. Augustus John 
as men of undoubted ability who remain out- 
side the Society, where one would naturally 
expect them to exhibit. Paradoxical as 
it may sound, we think that etching would 
have been more completely represented 
at this Exhibition had its rulers when they 
wished to enlarge its scope, opened their 
doors to other forms of original expression, 
such as lithography and woodcutting, and 
laid stress on their character as original 
artists rather than as etchers. The wider 
range would have made possible a higher 
average of artistic power, and hence have 
given the Society an enhanced prestige 
that would have made capable men more 
keen to secure election. As it is, while 
there is much excellent work here of a 
modest sort, there are few plates of any 
high degree of power; we notice graceful 
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and accomplished performances, but few 
vigorous personalities. 

There is, indeed, in the absence of Mr. 
Brangwyn, who has once or twice produced 
a plate of great power, only one forceful 
and individual artist who emerges from the 
creditable level of the better work on the 
walls. By sincerity, and obstinate refusal 
to flatter the public taste, Mr. Robert Spence 
has gradually built up, on beginnings modest 
enough, a very considerable talent. He 
has had the good fortune—rare among 
modern artists—to find subject-matter that 
interests him by its intrinsic significance, 
not merely as an excuse for technical exer- 
cises, and his illustrations to George Fox’s 
journal thus have a sturdiness and serious- 
ness which place him alone among English 
etchers. No one else has quite his homeli- 
ness, his look of truth, his geniality. Though 
within smaller limits, this series of plates 
recalls somewhat Menzel’s work on the great 
Frederick—in that spirit of reverence for 
history which leads an artist to saturate 
himself in a period and to live it over again 
in imagination. George Fox and the Ranter 
(76) and the larger George Fox at Lancaster 
(86) are the best of these: the former in 
particular a little masterpiece of concise 
eloquence, without the least display of 
cleverness. In the latter—wherein, in the 
gloom of the court, the great Puritan stands 
rebuking the giggling assistants with the 
question, ‘‘ Where is gravity and sobriety ?” 
—we feel undeniably that these qualities 
were certainly with the artist, and in him, 
as in the simple figure of the prisoner here 
depicted, suffice to be imposing. 

Mr. Spence’s large plate The Valkyrie (176) 
is not in a vein so soberly literal—is more 
an affair of rhetoric, and we feel that a 
few years back it would have been beyond 
the artist’s range. Even now he is not 
quite sure of himself in these more difficult 
regions of imaginative design, but he 
already handles his theme with the authority 
of approaching mastery. It needed care 
to carry the thing through, but the draughts- 
man is fearless and self-reliant, not depending 
on others for his design, or masking weakness 
behind swagger ; while technically the plate 
is rich and brilliant. Clearly here is an 
artist to be reckoned with among English 
etchers. 

The other meritorious prints now on view 
in Pall Mall may be passed in briefer review. 
These comprise such work as the three care- 
ful and excellent little plates of Mr. Herman 
Webster (6, 10, and 12), and the several 
studies of tumbledown farm buildings by 
Miss Constance Pott, of which The Pigeon 
House.“ (25) shows most discernment of 
rhythm in apparent disorder; the little 
building which gives the title to the plate, 
and cuts against the centre of the skyline, 
rather mars the design. It might be worth 
while to try a “second state” with it 
removed. Mr. W. Monk’s best plate is 
his Bishop's Gate, Londonderry (46); while 
Sir Charles Holroyd’s most satisfactory 
contributions are a pleasing study of a head, 
Prisoner (79), and his small sketches of 
Italian architecture. Shipping, Viareggio 
(106), is an unusually good example of the 
lighter work of Mr. R. Goff. 

By far the best of these etchers of town 
subjects is M. Eugéne Béjot, but only one 
of his plates, La Seine (77), exhibits the top 
of his talent, his other work being a little 
square and short-chopped in its forms, 
and threatening to el mechanical. 
A foil to such clean and natty work is found 
in that of Mr. Sidney Lee, which tells well 
in an exhibition by its big, stark look, but 
might seem a little dull and empty when 
tried by the test of possession. Miss Ma 
Sloane’s Laura Pendennis (82) and the 





flower studies by Miss Anna Airy likewise | 


deserve mention, as well as the two richly 
coloured, firmly etched book-plates for Mr. 
R. Cyril Lockett (142 and 144), wherein 
Mr. George Eve handles a suitable heraldic 
motive. They show excellent decorative 
feeling, and absolute certainty of handling. 








M. EUGENE BEJOT AT MESSRS. 
CONNELL & SONS’ GALLERY. 


A visit to this exhibition in Old Bond 
Street is necessary to get a true idea of the 
general excellence and varied charm of M. 
Béjot’s etchings. With the exception of 
two or three plates of, for him, mistaken 
dimensions, he is almost at his best in all 
these works—always clear, delicate, obser- 
vant, delighting us with the precision of 
his draughtsmanship and the cleanness 
and certainty of his biting, wherein are 
no accidents, nor unnecessary divisions into 
many different weights of line without 
special significance. Order and clarity are 
the essentials of M. Béjot’s art, and it is 
peculiarly fitted to give the sparkle and 
crisp brilliance of Paris—that town wherein, 
somewhat to the mystification of the 
Londoner, things are not the less beautiful 
because they are new and clean. The 
picturesqueness derived from accident and 
decay, which in so much English drawing 
shows itself in constant indulgence in 
ragged and broken line, has little place 
in work like this, which delights in subtly 
balanced law, not in law perpetually broken 
and obscured by accident. In some ways 
it recalls Lalanne, but with an added 
brilliance that makes it more Parisian and 
spontaneous, more effervescing and less 
reminiscent of the drawing-master. 








MR. WILLIAM CALLOW. 


WE regret to notice the death at Great 
Missenden on Saturday last of Mr. William 
Callow, the veteran master of water colour, 
who was born as long ago as 1812, and 
retained his vigour as an artist over an 
exceptional period of activity. 

Callow began learning art at the age of 
eleven, and left England to study in Paris 
six years later, securing a gold medal at 
the Paris Salon of 1835. He was Professor 
of Water-Colour Painting to Louis Philippe’s 
family for seven years, and was made an 
Associate of the Royal Water-Colour Society 
in 1838. He received an address from that 
body, commemorating his long period of 
service, in 1902. Fifty years ago the ad- 
mirable qualities of Callow’s water-colours, 
especially in rendering architectural subjects, 
were recognized by the judicious, amateurs 
as well as professional critics, and virtually 
up to the time of his death he was at work. 
Recently he explained the secrets of his 
technique, and we noticed several of his 
latest works when they were exhibited at 
the Leicester Galleries last year (Athen., 
October 19th), describing Callow as the 
oldest member, and also one of the most 
modern and vigorous painters, of the Royal 
Water-Colour Society. His drawings rarely 
appear to be old-fashioned, for he was able 
to forecast the artistic aims which were to 
occupy his countrymen many years later. 








SALE. 

Messrs. Crnistim sold last Saturday the follow- 
ing. Drawings: T. S. Cooper, Landscape, with 
cattle and sheep by a stream, 54/. C. Fielding, 
Storm on the Coast, with shipping off a jetty, 2621. 
8. Prout, Rouen, 897. P. de Wint, Woody Land- 





scape, with cattle by a stream in the foreground, 
110/. Turner, the Lake of Lucerne: Brunnen, 420/. 
Pictures: W. Bouguereau, An Italian Mother and 
Boys, 178/. J. Linnell, sen., Gathering Fuel, 210/. 
W. Shayer, sen., A Lane Scene near Christchurch, 
Hants, with cottages, cart, peasant, and cattle, 
105. H. Harpignies, La Nievre 4 Nevers, 6510. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


The Burlington Magazine for March 
devotes two articles to Turner: Prof. 
Josef Strzygowski discusses ‘ Turner’s Path 
from Nature to Art,’ that is, from the 
realism of such pictures as ‘The Frosty 
Morning’ to his later manner, as exemplified 
by the ‘Interior at Petworth’; while Mr. 
D. 8S. MacColl describes Turner’s work as 
Professor of Perspective to the Academy, 
as revealed in the MSS. of his lectures. Mr. 
Roger E. Fry discusses the painters of North 
Italy in connexion with Mr. Bernhard 
Berenson’s recently published book, and 
also defends in a long letter the Neo-Impros- 
sionist paintings at the New Gallery. Mr. 
G. F. Hill disentangles the two hitherto 
confused careers of “‘ Stephen of Holland,” 
the medallist and painter, and Richard 
Stephens the stonemason, and clears the 
ground for the study of the former artist’s 
work; and Prof. C. J. Holmes discusses 
two of Rembrandt’s landscape drawings 
in the Chatsworth collection, which are 
reproduced in facsimile. Among other con- 
tributions are ‘Early Stained Glass and 
Romanesque Architecture at Rheims,’ by 
Mr. Clement Heaton; ‘The Rose and 
Crown Hall-Mark of Norwich Plate, by 
Mr. H. D. Ellis; details of the Walker- 
Heneage family (whose portraits were pub- 
lished by Mr. Claude Phillips in the February 
number) by Mr. Algernon Graves; and 
a description of the scaffolding of the Cam- 
panile of St. Mark’s at Venice by Madame 
Alethea Wiel. A note traces three pictures 
by Cuyp (in the Brussels Gallery, the Kann 
Collection, and the Rijksmuseum) to the 
oil study now on view at Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s rooms. The American section con- 
tains notices of two paintings formerly 
attributed to Herri Met de Bles; an article 
on William Blake by Mr. John La Farge : 
and a letter on Rembrandt’s knowledge of 
mountain scenery by Mr. William Rankin. 
The photogravure frontispiece gives two 
views of the Greek statue of ‘A Mourning 
Woman’ recently acquired by the British 
Museum from Trentham, the date and 
history of which are discussed by Mr. Cecil 
H. Smith. 

An interesting attempt is being made 
by the Allied Artists’ Association (67, 
Chancery Lane) to adopt the principles 
of the Salon d’Automne in England, and to 
do awey altogether with the Hanging Com- 
mittee. The list of ‘‘ founder members” 
contains the names of many who are pro- 
minent among our younger artists. It is 
intended to hold the first exhibition in the 
Albert Hall in July of this year. 


THe ‘Work of Mr. Walter Sickert’ is 
the subject of a forthcoming monograph 
by M. Louis Vauxcelles in the series dealing 
with living artists published by Otto Beck- 
man of Berlin. Previous volumes have 
dealt with Rodin, Rops, and Legrand. 

AmoncG the new Colour Books promised 
by Messrs. A. & C. Black are ‘The Peak 
Country,’ painted by Mr. W. B. Gardner, 
and ‘ Kkew Gardens,’ painted by Mr. T. M. 
Martin. The text in each case will be by 
Mr. A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 


THE well-known Belgian painter Ferdinand 
Callebert, who was for forty-seven years first 
professor, and then Director, of the Academy 
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at Rouliers, has just died in that city in his 
seventy-seventh year. He studied art at 
Antwerp, where he won in 1857 the Second 
Prix de Rome for ‘ L’Empire romain et le 
Christianisme. He made a speciality of 
religious subjects, and examples of his work 
(mostly large pictures) are to be found in 
many Belgian churches. 

M. Gaston PrunteR has an exhibition, 
“Les Vues de la Tamise,’ at the Galerie 
Allard, Paris, which includes pictures of all 
the London bridges from the Tower to 
Lambeth. 

One of the veterans of French art, M. 
Charles Brun, passed away a few days ago 
at the age of eighty. He was a native of 
Montpellier, and won a medal at the Salon 
in 1868. He studied under Picot and 
Cabanel, and collaborated with the latter in 
a picture called ‘LL’ Improvisateur arabe,’ 
now in the Rockefeller Collection. For 
many years his portraits and Oriental scenes 
wore a feature of the Salon, and one of his 
pictures of Constantinople, ‘L’Aveugle au 
Bazar, at the Salon of 1883, secured high 
praise from About in his ‘ Quinze Journées 
au Salon.’ Brun ceased to exhibit somo 
years ago. 

THE well-known painter and illustrator 
Paul Thumann, whose death is announced 
from Berlin, was born in 1834, and after 
completing his training as an artist was 
appointed professor at the Art School at 
Weimar. From there he went to Dresden, 
and in 1875 became professor at the Berlin 
Academy of Arts. His illustrations to 
‘Enoch Arden,’ Chamisso’s ‘ Frauenliebe 
und Leben,’ Wolff's ‘ Rattenfiinger von 
Hameln,’ &c., were extremely popular in 
Germany. He painted historical pictures, 
including scenes from Luther’s life for the 
Wartburg; but he is best known by his 
genre pictures and studies of female heads. 


THE death, at the age of sixty-three, 
is reported from Diisseldorf of the historical 
painter Peter Janssen. He was appointed 
professor at the Diisseldorf Academy in 
the seventies, and took a vigorous part in 
introducing some necessary reforms. He 
was realistic in his methods, but by no means 
an impressionist, and insisted on accuracy 
in drawing. Among his best-known works 
are frescoes in the Aula at Diisseldorf, in 
the University of Marburg, and at Elberfeld. 


THE CANADIAN ART CLUB held their first 
annual exhibition in Toronto from the 4th 
to the 17th of this month. 

The Antiquary for March will include the 
following articles : an account of the famous 
destroyed Cistercian Abbey of the Dunes, 
by Veuren in West Flanders, under the 
title of ‘The Abbey of St. Mary of the 
Sandhills, by Mr. J. Tavenor - Perry ; 
‘Curious Carvings from an Old House in 
Derby,’ by Mr. G. Bailey (illustrated) ; 
‘A Pre-Reformation Book of Ecclesiastical 
Precedents, by Mr. A. Percival Moore ; 
‘Striking a Bargain,’ by Mr. G. P. Gordon ; 
an illustrated appreciation of Mr. Walter 
Jerrold’s ‘ Highways and Byways in Kent’ ; 
and an historical sketch by Mr. J. A. Lovat 
Fraser of ‘The Anti-Scottish Outbreak in 
the Eighteenth Century.’ 

WE have already mentioned the Georgian 
Society, which was inaugurated at a large 
meeting held last week in Dublin in the 
house of the Royal Irish Academy. Its 
object, as Dr. Mahaffy explained, is to 
photograph or draw the best of the remaining 
specimens of eighteenth-century house archi- 
tecture in Dublin. That city possessed 
a famous school of decorators, who worked 
from English or Italian models, but after 
their own fashion. ‘‘ Adam” houses in 
Dublin are as distinctive as Irish plate of 





the same century. It is proposed that the 
members of the new Society shall receive, 
in return for their annual subscription of 
one guinea, a copy of the illustrated volume 
wherein ceilings, doorways, mantelpieces, 
&ec., will be reproduced. It is calculated 
that the Society can complete its labours, 
and be dissolved, in three, or at most five, 
years, unless it is so well supported as to 
make the production of an additional 
volume desirable. 





EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. (Feb. 2).—Gay Gardens under Sunny Skies, Water-Colours by 
Beatrice Parsons, Dowdeswell Galleries. ‘ 
— Some English Casties and other Drawings by H. Bellingham 
Smith, Private View, Fine-Art Society. : 4 
— Surrey Art Circle, Annual Exhibition, Private View, New 
Dudley Gallery. ‘ 
Unframed Sketches, Realistic and Ideal, by Artists of To-day, 
Press View, Little Gallery van Brakel. : 2 
_ Water-Colours by Hugh Norris, Private View, Fine-Art 
Society. 

Woodcuts, Engravings, and Etchings by Diirer, Rembrandt, 
and others, Mr. Gutekunet’s Gallery. as “ ae: 
Mox. Water-Colours by Alfred W. Rich, Press View, New English 

Art Club. 








MUSIC 


—_o—. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Hugo Wolf. By Ernest Newman. 

(Methuen & Co.)—Schubert died in 1828, 
but it was not until 1861 that an attempt 
—and that a small one—was made to write 
his biography. Wolf died only four years 
ago, and already, in addition to various 
reminiscences and critical essays, we have 
a stout volume dealing with his life and 
works. Like Schubert’s, his life was short, 
and, from a worldly point of view, unsuccess- 
ful; and, like Schumann’s, his closing years 
were darkened by mental disease. Mr. 
Newman tells the story of his uneventful 
career in simple, sympathetic words. The 
pages in which our author discusses his 
art-work are, however, those which princi- 
pally concern us. He has no hesitation 
in placing Wolf “at the head of the song- 
writers of the world.” Only those who 
*‘ come to him with a pre-formed conception 
of the song as an exquisite melody for the 
voice thrown into high relief against a piano- 
forte accompaniment, that is often of no 
particular significance in_ itself, will rank 
Wolf below Schubert.” But is it fair, we 
ask, thus to sum up Schubert’s art-work in 
the department of song? Is it fair to say 
that Wolf gave to the pianoforte “ a signifi- 
cance it had never previously had in the 
whole history of the song” ? And once 
more, our author feels it 
‘hardly an exaggeration to say that whatever 
poem he [Wolf] took up he set once for all; if he 
set it for the first time, we feel that no one else 
need hope to do it better; and if he set it after 
other men, he put them all into a position of more 
or less hopeless inferiority.” 
It is useless to reason with a writer who is 
so enamoured of his idol. Fortunately, 
however, towards the end of the volume, 
we find him uttering more sober words. 
The passage deserves quotation :— 

‘*His songs at any rate willendure. The flaws 
there are in all artistic work will become visible in 
them in time, especially when the next great 
singer shall arrive who will complete Wolf as he 
completed his predecessors; but the mass of 
them are sure of immortality.” 

Mr. Newman has evidently seriously 
studied his subject, and when pointing out 
the characteristics of Wolf’s songs—which 
all who are acquainted with them recognize 
—and even when discussing the songs of 
Schubert and Schumann, he is far more 
reasonable than one would expect from 
the sentences first quoted. It is, on the 
whole, an interesting and instructive book, 
and certain hyperbolic praise may perhaps 
be forgiven, for, though the author shows 
excessive zeal, it is not without knowledge. 








There are two good chapters on ‘Tho 
Miscellaneous Works’ and ‘The Operas,’ 
and a useful list of Wolf's published com- 
positions. This volume is the first of a 
series entitled ‘“‘ The New Library of Music,”’ 
to be edited by Mr. Newman. 








Musical Gossip. 

Mr. THomas BEeEcHAM began this week 
a series of five orchestral concerts with the 
New Symphony Orchestra. The interesting 
programmes contain works by Messrs. Gran- 
ville Bantock, W. H. Bell, Frederick Delius, 
Joseph Holbrooke, and V. Williams. The 
following foreign composers will be repre- 
sented: Dvorak, Smetana, Cornelius, De- 
bussy, Max Schillings, César Franck, and 
Gabriel Fauré. Mozart’s name appears 
twice in the programmes: to the fine Piano- 
forte Concerto in c minor, with Ernst 
Lengyel as pianist, and the Symphony in 
c major (No. 36). 

THe Brussers QuaARrTeT appeared at 
the ninth Broadwood Concert last Thursday 
week, and gave an admirable rendering 
of a quartet by Borodin, the composer’s 
first in A major. The music of the first and 
last movements is in different ways interest- 
ing, but the Andante, with its sudden 
changes of moods and mystic fugato section, 
and the irresistible Scherzo, are the most 
romantic sections of the work. As for the 
interpretation of this Scherzo, nothing could 
have been cleaner or crisper. 

Mr. Robert Newman informs us that 
the performance of extracts from Strauss’s 
‘Salome’ advertised for March 19th has 
been postponed, owing to unforeseen diffi- 
culties having arisen with the Genossen- 
schaft Deutscher Tonsetzer. 

AN interesting concert in memory of 
Edvard Grieg was recently given at Copen- 
hagen, for the programme consisted of a 
quartet for strings, some Lieder, and piano- 
forte pieces, which the composer lost, but 
which were found after his death by his 
widow. According to German papers, they 
are in themselves of value, apart from the 
curiosity which was naturally excited by 
the story of their loss and recovery. 

SALVATOR CASTRONE, MARQUIS DE LA 
RagaTa, the husband of Madame Mathilde 
Marchesi, died on the 20th inst. at the ripe 
age of eighty-six. He studied under Garcia, 
and made his début in London nearly sixty 
years ago. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Ccencert, 3.30, Albert Hall, 
— Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mow. London Symphony Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tves. Busoni_and Arrigo Serato’s Pianoforte and Violin Recital, 
3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Afternoons with Brahms, 4,30, Leighton House. 
— Miss Dorothea Walenn’s Orchestral Concert, 8.15, Zolian Hall 
— Miss Ethel Berry's Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
—  Hegediis’s Subscription Concert, 8.3, Lolian Hall. 
Wep. Weasely Quartet. 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Royal Choral Society, ‘The Dream.’ 8, Albert Hall. 
Tuvrs. Brussels String Quartet, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
= Westminster Orchestral Concert, 8, Kensington Town Hall. 
_ Broadwood Concert, Molian Hall, 8.30. 
Fu. sohemian Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
“= ondon Trio. 8 30, Aolian Hall. 
Sar. Chappeil’s Ballad Concert, 2.30, Queen’s Hall. 
-- Brinsmead’s Chamber Concert, 3.15, Cavendish Rooms. 




















DRAMA 


—_@— 


THE WEEK. 
Suarresspury.—The Sicilian Players in 
‘ Malia, by Capuana, ‘La Figlia di 
Jorio, by D’Annunzio; and ‘ Morte 
Civile, by Giacometti. 
Ar the Shaftesbury can be seen crowds 
that are made up of every class of English 
playgoers, watching with rapt interest a 
troop of continental—nay, local—actors 
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while they present a series of village 
tragedies or tragi-comedies in an un- 
familiar dialect. There can be no doubt 
about the general competence of the 
company; there can be none about the 
genius of its two leaders, Signor Grasso 
and Signora Mimi Aguglia. Their plays 
turn for the most part on the local customs 
and ceremonies, the superstitions and 
elemental emotions of the people of 
Sicily ; and the strength of the players 
lies in the realistic intensity with which 
they depict the throes of primitive passion. 
Metaphors taken from the behaviour of 
wild beasts or the eruptions of vol- 
canic Nature seem needed to do justice 
to their representation of the transports 
of love or the frenzy of hate. Study 
Signora Aguglia’s Lana in ‘ Malia’ fling- 
ing herself on her lover, uttering strange 
animal cries, and then collapsing in an 
hysterical seizure of the most distressing 
kind ; see the actress again, as the witch 
of D’Annunzio’s play, wriggling, fighting, 
snarling, screaming; and though such 
performances may disconcert you or 
set you inquiring as to the limitations of 
art, you can but describe them as wonder- 
ful alike in the range of emotion they show 
and in their effects on the nerves of the 
spectators. 

Signor Grasso’s finest opportunity came 
in the revival of ‘ Morte Civile,’ where as 
Corrado, the escaped convict who finds 
that his death will benefit his wife 
and daughter, he commits suicide by 
taking strychnine. Praise of Signor 
Grasso’s interpretation would, to be 
adequate, have to deal in superlatives. 
Alike in the fourth and fifth acts his 
command of pathos is astonishing. In 
this instance he has gone outside the 
mere repertory of Sicily, and tried con- 
clusions with a great tragedian of 
the past, for this was a favourite cha- 
racter of Salvini. We have yet to see 
Signora Aguglia in the classical parts 
which we associate with the names of 
Duse and Bernhardt. 











New.—WMatt of Merrymount : a Romantic 
Play in Four Acts. By B. M. Dix 
and E. G. Sutherland. 


InasmucH as the bulk of our playgoing 
public remains in a state of pupilage, 
and therefore demands, like a child, that 
in any “ make-believe” in which it is to 
share life shall be dressed in the mas- 
querade of romance and be subject to 
the laws of sentiment, we shall always 
have on our stage drama of the ingenuous 
type to which ‘Matt of Merrymount’ 
belongs. Of that type it is not a bad 
specimen, though few plays of its class 
have made more extravagant demands 
upon the credulity of an audience. 
Still, its seventeenth-century pictures of 
New England Puritanism and outlawry 
are calculated to please unsophisticated 
tastes. A peer’s grandson who figures 
for a while as a leader of Massachusetts 
bandits, but ultimately wipes out his 
offences against law and order by succeed- 
ing to the family title, makes just those 
brave speeches, and commits just those 
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foolish actions, which delight the devotees 
of melodrama. The two ladies to whose 
riotous imagination the play is due owe 
a debt to their interpreters—to Miss Alice 
Crawford, who has only to learn control of 
her voice to make an acceptable heroine 
of popular drama ; to Miss Miriam Lewes, 
an actress with an emotional sensibility 
out of the ordinary ; and above all to Mr. 
Fred Terry, whose geniality of manner 
and charm of diction have rarely been 
more happily displayed than in the 
character of Matt the outlaw. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


At the Playhouse Mr. Cyril Maude has 
revived that admirable adaptation from the 
French, ‘ Fido,’ which we noticed on Decem- 
ber 7th. Mr. Maude excels himself in the 
character of the browbeaten City clerk who 
only asserts himself in the last act against the 
tyranny of an old school friend, vigorously 
played by Mr. C. V. France. Miss Winifred 
Emery is well suited as the wife, and the sole 
blot on the play is the unconvincing solution 
of the love interest. 


Miss Lena ASHWELL is to give some time 
in March, at the Kingsway Theatre, a testi- 
monial performance to Mrs. John Billington. 
A programme furnished entirely by actresses 
is contemplated, and already many leading 
names have been secured. 


THE new Theatre Royal at Stockholm 
was opened with great ceremony on the 
18th inst., the play being Strindberg’s 
‘ Master Olaf.’ 








TO CORRESPONDENTS.—A. L.—T. R. H.—C. B.—C. P.— 
Received. M. L.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

WE cannot undertake to — to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books, 

WE do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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Nores & QUERIES... de “ os a eo 270 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS oe os «6 eo SB 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTIONS .. - ae aw -. 241 
SALES BY AUCTION... ae oe aa od o- 242 
SITUATIONS VACANT .. ee oe os ‘e -. 241 
SITUATIONS WANTED .. oe oe ee ee o- 242 
SMITH, ELDER & Co... aa oe oe oe -- 244 
STANFORD .. ‘e oe we ee ee ée ee Mi 
TYPE-WRITERS, &C. ‘ as oe oe 242 





MESSRS. BELL'S | 
BOOKS. 


—_o— 


Crown Svo, 6s. net. 


DECORATIVE HERALDRY. 
A Practical Handbook of its 
Artistic Treatment. 

By G. W. EVE. 

With about 200 Illustrations. 

New and Revised Edition. 


‘This volume is worthy of a place in the library of all 
artists who devote some attention to the applied 7 
tudio, 
‘He treats his subject with a width as well as a depth of 
knowledge that renders this volume amongst all modern 
writings the treatise on heraldry par excellence for artists,” 
Magazine of Art. 7 





HANDBOOKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS 
IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
CHEAPER REISSUE. 


With 40 Full-Page Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 


i224 VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
READY MARCH 4. 


CARLO CRIVELLI. 


By Gr MCNEIL RUSHFORTH, M.A. 


MANTEGNA. 


By MAUD CRUTTWELL. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 


By LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND-GOWER, M.A. 


SODOMA. 


By the COUNTESSA LORENZO PRIULI-BON. 
Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


“The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which 
judicious book-buyers have long learned to keep a 
careful eye.’’-- ATHEN ZUM. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

3 vols. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES 
DURING THE LAST FOUR CENTURIES 

Translated by E. FOSTER. Newand Revised Edition, 

with considerable Additions. 

*.* This edition has been revised throughout bu the latest 
German editions, the chapters on Pius 1X. and the Vatican 


Council have been translated for the first time, and a new 
and very full Index has been added. 


6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


DYER’S HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE 
From the Fall of Constantinople. 
Third Edition. Revised and Continued to the End of the 
Nineteenth Century. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 
“For the general reader, and even for the historical 
student who is content with anything short of original 


research, Dyer’s book is indispensable.” 
St. James's Gazette. 


Small post 8vo, 38. 6d. 
MIGNET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, from 1789 to 1814. 


“‘Mignet’s striking if not wholly impartial history of the 
Revolution—perhaps the best short history.”—Athenwum. 


Small post 8vo, 5s. 


LUCRETIUS. A Prose Translation. 
By H. A. J. MUNRO. Reprinted from the Final 
(Fourth) Edition. With an Introduction by J. D. 
DUFF, M.A. 

“It is not only a most faithful rendering of the original 
but a remarkable literary achievement. Munro’s edition, 
and still more, his translation, are not superseded, and it 
is probable that they nevér can be. For power of thought 
united with power of style will secure the permanence of his 
work.”—Mr. Durr’s Introduction. 


*.* The latest Catalogue of the Libraries, now numbering 
upwards of 800 volumes in all departments of Literature, will 
be sent on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 





IMMEDIATELY. 
POE M S$. 


DULCIBELLA ETHEL GREY. 


With a Prefatory Note by 
H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. 


Beautifully bound in half-vellum, 7s. 6d. net, 
and full vellum, 12s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
1900 PARLIAMENT 


Vol. I. 


JAMES F. HOPE. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE TACTICS OF 
HOME DEFENCE. 


Col. C. E. CALLWELL, C.B., 


With Plans and Diagrams. 
3s. 6d. net. 


SIGNIFICANT 
ETYMOLOGY. 


BY 


JAMES MITCHELL, D.D. 
7s. 6d. net. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK 
OF THE FARM. 


BY 
JAMES MACDONALD, F.R.S.E. 
Fifth Edition. Revised and largely rewritten. 
With 700 Illustrations and Animal Portraits. 


In Six Divisional Volumes at 10s. 6d. each; 
or Three Volumes of over 500 pages each, 
price One Guinea per Vol. 














First DivisionaL VoLtumE Reavy Fes. 1, 1908. 


Subsequent Divisional Volumes at Intervals of 
three months. 


THE SEASON'S Suoosss. | 5 LACK WOOD 
MR. EDWARD NOBLE'S NOVEL. FOR MARCH. 


— | The Second Degree. By “ Ore Lux-Oxe.” 


GRAIN CARRIERS. | memories of London in the Forties.—II. 


| By Davin Masson. 
A THIRD EDITION NOW READY | 
‘*His descriptions of the sea are done with a | The Fly on the Wheel.—Chaps. 22-26. 
| 


master hand.”—Daily Maw. By KATHERINE CEcIL THURSTON. 
‘** May be described as ‘ The Jungle’ of the sea.” 
Daily Telegraph. | 
** A real book from beginning to end.” | 
Times Lit. Supplement. 
** An enthralling story.”—Daily Graphic. | 
** Eloquent, picturesque, dramatic.” 
Manchester Despatch. 
‘* Moving and enthralling.” —Glasgow News. 
** A very notable work.” —Morning Leader. 
‘*Mr. Noble’s realism has the fascination of 








| A Priestess of the Nine. 
By J. H. Lospan. 


In Rajputana. 


Drake: An English Epic.—Book YII. 
By AurreD Noyes. 


By Evmunp CANDLER. 


| 
| 
romance.”—N. Whig. | 
** Of absorbing interest.” 
Bristol Times and Mirror. American Literature. 
‘*Throbs and pulsates with the life of which he By CuarLes WHIBLEY. 
tells.” —Manchester City News. | 
** The author paints so vividly that we are com- | : * 
pletely fascinated.” — Westminster Gazette. The Irreconcilables of Yaghistan. 
‘*Mercilessly vivid.”—Dundee Advertiser. F . 
‘* A novel of poetry and poignancy.” | Musings without Method. 
Sheffield Independent. | i 
‘It is years since we have read anything more | John Law of Lauriston—Economist and 
convincing.” —Shefield Telegraph. Gambler—A Duel and its Consequences— 
“Has the very spirit of the sea in every page.” | ? A 
Observer. | A Campaign in Scotland—The Friendship 


‘*An epic of heroism, with a dirge-like note | 
running through its splendid texture.” of the Regent—Law’s Bank founded in 
Paris—The Mississippi Scheme—Yictory 





sity in Paris. 


| Fool Gunnery in the Nayy.—Il. 
By Sr. BarBara. 



































THIRD EDITION. 
A CURTAIN OF CLOUD. | 
4 NOVELS READY IMMEDIATELY. 
strength of local colour. ”__* A delightfully bright 
A MODERN ANTIQUE. THE TRANCE. 
tion.” 
= CLANBRAE : 
By S.8. eee 
By CHARLES MASEFIELD. 





THE FLY 


MRS. THURSTON’S NEW NOVEL, 


Daily Chronicle. 
THE and Ruin—Un Episode—A Popular Uniyer- 
6s. The Third Session. 
By EDWARD NOBLE. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
By Major C. SILLERY. 
‘* Worth reading on account of the truth and 
*and captivating story.”—‘‘ A notable novel.” A PROPHET Ss REWARD. 
6s. By E. H. STRAIN. 
By mapper aha , By RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA., 
‘¢The romance as it unfolds increases in fascina- 
a Golfing Idyll. 
INDIA’S SAINT AND THE By PENTLAND PEILE. 
VICEROY. 
GILBERT HERMER. 
on MARCH 142. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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FROM 


GINN & COMPANY'S 
LIST. 


—eo— 
LETTERS OF THE 
WORDSWORTH FAMILY. 


Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D. 
3 vols. cloth, 1646 pages, boxed, 
£1 11s. 6d. net. 

The collection comprises more than nine hundred 
letters, many of which are here first printed. The 
prefatory introduction will be a revelation and an 
interesting addition to Wordsworthiana. It is 
practically a new life of the poet. ; 


THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 


EUROPE DURING THE 


An Introduction to Current History. 
By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON and 
CHARLES A. BEARD. 

These volumes will meet the demand for a his- 
tory of recent times which shall explain the social 
and economic, as well as the political development 
of our own age, and shall also prepare the student 
to understand the great problems of the world in 
which he finds himself. 

Vol. I. The Eighteeenth Century, The 
French Revolution, and the Napoleonic 
“Period. 374 pages. 6s. 6d. 


Vol. II. Europe since the Congress of 
Jienna, 433 pages. 6s. 6d. 


GINN & CO. 9, St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 








“fro AUTHORS AND JOURNALISTS. 


The Writer, whether he aspires to write Novels, Short 
Stories, or Articles, often spends years in uncongenial work, 
rebuffs and drudgery being the only return for time and 
labour spent. 


The “Success” Course of Literary Training, promoted 
by the Literary Correspondence College, teaches the 
aspirant to serve his ——— to Literature in the 
briefest time possible. e Lessons are written by a well- 
known Novelist whose name and work are world-famous. 


For full particulars, write at once for Pamphlet H.B. 
to the LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


‘FIRST LESSONS IN STORY - WRITING. 


By BARRY PAIN. 
28. 6d. net. 


Sent post free by the Publishers, The Literary Corre- 
spondence College, for 28. 8d. 


Of this work the Westminster Gazette writes: “The 
beginner who takes these lessons to heart may be quite 
assured of an advantage over his competitors.” 





M BESS FS. Tr & T CLARK 


Have pleasure in announcing that they have 
opened SHOWROOMS at 


14, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C., 


- where all their important publications (including the great 
Bible Dictionaries edited by Dr. Hastings) may be seen 
and examined in quietness and comfort. They extend a 
cordial invitation to all Clergymen and Students of Theo- 
logical Literature in London and district to visit those 
rooms, where they will receive every attention. 

Edinburgh. February, 1908. 





NOW READY. 
THE 
NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY AND 
ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE, 1908. 
SIXTLY-THIRD ANNUAL ISSUE, 587 pages, 2s. (by post, 28. 6d.), 
Including Newspaper Map of United Ki b 
Full \pacllogians Mf all’ British Ne a 
Magazines, \ al Colonial and Foreign 
Lists Exclusive Articles for Advertisers and 
Exporters. 
l work of ref 


Publishers :—C. MITCHELL & CO. 
1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Times eays :—“' The stand 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, 


FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 


SIXTH SERIES - 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 


SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 


EIGHTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 


pence is charged. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








IPHE BUILDER (founded 1812), 4 Catherine | 
Street, London, W.C., FEBRUARY 29th, contains :— 


THE PARIS METROPOLITAN RAILWAY SYSTEM. With 
a complete Map of the Railways. 


THE AQUEDUCTS OF ANCIENT ROME (concluded). With 
Illustrations. 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 

OXFORD (Architectural Association). 

THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. 

EASEMENTS OF LIGHT AND AIR (Legal Column). 

— ae CONCRETE BEAM FORMULE (Student's 
umn). 


COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR LONDON COUNTY HALL. 
From Offices as above (4d., pd wy 43d.), at Rail- 
way Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all Newsagents. 








For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 
A Safe and most effective Aperient for 
regular use, 





WORKS BY 
WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


—~g@— 
ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Member of the British Astronomical Association ; 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich; Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Re- 
markable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the 
Young,’ &e. 

‘¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.” —Guardian. 


FIFTH EDITION, Revised to 1908, NOW 
READY, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘** Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.” 
English Mechanic. 


NINTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances 
connected with the Observation of Solar and 
Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern 
Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION JUST OUT, price 
Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS : 
A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in 
the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price 
One Shilling. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY : 


The Principal Events Recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures, arranged under their Probable 
Respective Dates, with a Description of the 
Places named, and a Supplement on English 
Versions. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.B.A.S., 


Associate of —<_ College, London, Lay Reader 
in the Diocese of Southwark. 





SECOND EDITION, feap. 8vo, price Fourpence. 
NEW TESTAMENT 
CHRONOLOGY : 


The Principal Events Recorded in the New 
Testament, arranged under their Probable 
Respective Dates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liuitep, 





15, Paternoster Row. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S 
LIST. 


—@—. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE 


ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY: 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. 

The particular scope of this work is the co- 
ordination of Physical and Regional Geography, 
by the aid of the Organic and Inorganic Sciences. 
It has been the writer’s aim throughout to explain 
each phenomenon dealt with in the simplest 
possible language, and only after this has been 
done, sometimes more than once, to give it a 
“ scientific label.” 

174 pages, illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

With 53 Illustrations and 11 Maps and Charts. 

Prospectus on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
STANFORD'S SKETCH MAP 
OF THE NORTH-WESTERN 


FRONTIER OF INDIA, 


extending from Chitral on the N. to the Tochi 
Valley on the 8., showing the area of the present 
operations and the nature of the surrounding 
country. One sheet, 27 by 32 inches, scale 
10 miles toan inch, 

Price, Sheet, 5S.; Mounted to fold in Case, 

7s. 6d. 

‘Tt is an excellent map for the purpose of 

giving a general idea of the frontier.” 


Pali Mall Gazette. 


STANFORD'S 
LIBRARY MAPS. 


Prices: Mounted on rollers and varnished, 45s. 
Mounted to fold in morocco case, 608, 
Mounted on spring roller, £5. 


LIST OF SERIES. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. The most 


comprehensive work of reference which has been pre- 
sented to the public in the shape of a map. Size 
54 by 62 inches ; Scale 79 miles to an inch. 


EUROPE. The largest and most detailed 


Map of Europe published; invaluable for Office or 
— Size 65 by 58 inches; Scale 50} miles to an 
inch, 


ASIA. Exhibiting the Empires and other 
States of the Continent, with a stricter regard to their 
actual boundaries and divisions than has yet been 
attempted in any publication of the kind. Size 
65 by 68 inches ; scale 110 miles to an inch. 


AFRICA. Embodying the results of the 
most recent explorations, and gen on a large 
scale an accumulation of all the facts known with 
regard to this Continent. Size 65 by 58 inches ; Scale 
943 miles to an inch. 


NORTH AMERICA. A Compendium of 
Political, Historical, and Geographical Facts connected 
with that Division of the American Continent. Size 
58 by 65 inches ; Scale 83} miles to an inch. 


SOUTH AMERICA. Showing the most 
recent Political Boundaries of the various States, and 
the general Geography of the Continent. Size 58 by 65 
inches ; Scale 83t miles to an inch. 


AUSTRALASIA. Including Tasmania, 
New Zealand, New Guinea, &c., and an Inset Chart of 
rh orld. Size 65 by 58 inches; Scale 644 miles to an 
inch. 





Detailed List gratis on application. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, 
Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 





MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE. 


Containing, among many attractions, 


Henry James’s Novel- 
ette, ‘Julia Bride,’ : dipic- 


matic Recollections, by Mme. de Bunsen (née 
Waddington); ‘The Fire of the Caucasus’ 


(Baku and the Oil Wells), by Henry W. Nevin- 
son; ‘Controlling Conditions of Commerce,’ 
by Profs. H. EL. Gregory and A. G. Keller, 
six complete stories of most varied interest, 
and a powerful instalment of 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
New Serial. 


HARPER'S 
NEW LIST INCLUDES: 


Hypnotic Therapeutics 


in Theory and Practice. 
By J. D. Quackenbos, M.D. Demy S8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Sor the physically and morally diseased. 


Novels of Special 
terest: 





The Second Printing of ‘A 


White Man, by Edwin M. Royle and Julie 
Opp Faversham (same story as Mr. Royle’s 
popular play now being presented by Mr, 
Lewis Waller), has been promptly called for, 
and ‘ Ten to Seventeen’ (just out), a girl's 
boarding-school romance, by Josephine Daskam, 
Author of the popular ‘ Memoirs of a Baby,’ 
is sure to follow suit immediately. Two other 
widely-real novels are ‘ The Greater Mischief, 
by Margaret Westrup, Author of ‘ The Coming 
of Billy, and ‘ Emerald and Ermine, by the 


Author of ‘ The Martyrdom of an Empress.’ 


Stories of Symphonic 
Music, by Lawrence Gilman (5s. net), 
is addressed to the intelligent concert-goer, and 
is in demand especially during the present 
musical season. It covers works from Beethoven 
to the present day, and includes, among others, 
Claude Debussy, Jun Sibelius, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Richard Strauss, Friedrich Smetana, 


Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Elgar. 


A most humorous book 
is ‘ Discoveries in Every-day Europe, by 
Don C. Seitz (3s. 6d.), amusingly illustrated. 


“ Brimful of humour.” —StanDaRD. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle St., W. 


An exposition of hypnotism as 
a great regenerative force ; based on scientific 
facts and written for the general reader. It 
is the result of a long series of personal ex- 
periences of the author with hypnotic treatment 





Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD 
will publish on THURSDAY 
NEXT, March 5, a New Novel 
by the Author of ‘ The Jungle,’ 
entitled 


METROPOLIS. 


By 
Upton Sinclair, 


Author of | 
‘The Jungle,’ &c. 6s. 


METROPOLIS. 


In this, the first novel he has written since ‘ The 
Jungle,’ Mr. Upton Sinclair attacks the exotic 
and vicious life of the vulgar rich element in New 
York society. 


THE 


METROPOLIS. 
By 


Upton Sinclair. 


This lurid novel is written with all the : 
unrestrained and relentless brilliance of which 
the author of ‘ The Jungle’ is a master. 


METROPOLIS. 


Mr. REGINALD FARRERS 
New Novel will be READY ON 
TUESDAY NEXT, March 8. 


WAYS 
OF REBELLION. 


REGINALD FARRER, 


Author of ‘ The Sundered Streams,’ ‘ The House of 
Shadows,’ &c. 6s. 


WAYS | 
OF REBELLION. | 


Mr. Farrer has here provided a novel in which 
certain phases of modern life are handled in an 
exceedingly effective and interesting fashion, with 
much crisp dialogue and clean-cut phraseology. 


WAYS 
OF REBELLION. 


REGINALD FARRER. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, | 
London: 41 and 43, Maddox Street, W. 
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ANCIENT BRITAIN AND THE 
INVASIONS OF JULIUS CAESAR. 


By T. RICE HOLMES. 
21s. net. 


Atheneum.— The vast array of reading it displays shows no 
sign of hurry or of scamping a great subject....This most learned 
and suggestive book.” 


ENGLISH SOCIETY IN THE 
ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


Essays in English Mediaeval History. By Dr. PAUL VINO- 
GRADOFF. 8vo, 16s. net. (Immediately. 


By C. OMAN. Tobe completed in 6 vols. 8vo, with many Maps, 
Plans, and Portraits. Vol. IIL Sept., 1809—Dec., 1810.—OCANA, 
CADIZ, TORRES VEDRAS. 


| 
HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. | 
| 


[Immediately. 


Already published: Vol. I. 1807—1809, to CORUNNA. Vol. II. | 


1809, to TALVERA, 14s. net each. 


Atheneum.—“‘ Mr. Oman’s work is marked by a thoroughness | 
of detail that is unhappily far from common in these days of text- | 
books and popular compendiums....This work is marked by a 
scholarly eagerness to make use of every available source.” 


FREDERIC WILLIAM MAITLAND. 


Two Lectures and a Bibliography. By A. L. SMITH.  8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Spectator.—‘‘ This is a tribute of praise worthy of the man to 
whose memory it is paid—more it would not be possible to say.... | 
No one could be better qualified to speak of his work than Mr. A. L. 
Smith. He knows it well, and he can appreciate it in a way that 
shows a real mastery of the subject. Whether he is speaking of 
the gene~*! temper of the man, or of special instances in which he | 
brought an illuminating genius to bear on problems of history, he | 
always puts the case with remarkable clearness.” 


| 


| 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA. 
From 600 B.c. to the Muhammadan Conquest. ~ Including the | 

Invasion of Alexander the Great. By V. A. SMITH. Second | 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Maps, Plans, and other | 

Illustrations. 8vo, 14s. net. | 


Atheneum (First Edition).—‘‘ Mr. Vincent Smith may claim to 
have done a work which eminently needed doing....It is to be 
hoped that authors of manuals of Indian history will take due note 
of this achievement, and revise their compilations accordingly.” 


A CALENDAR OF THE COURT MINUTES, &c., 
OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 1635-1639, 


By ETHEL BRUCE SAINSBURY. With an Introduction and 
Notes by WILLIAM FOSTER. (Published under the Patronage 
of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council.) 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post.—‘ Of considerable value to the student....Miss 
Sainsbury has edited these ancient documents with consummate 
order and regularity, for the benefit of posterity.” 


BONAPARTISM. 


Six Lectures delivered in the University of London. By H. A. L, 
FISHER. Svo, 3s. éd. net. 


Birmingham Post.— This writing is good and is not rubbish, 
but sound and helpful narrative and thinking told in vigorous and 
finished English.” 





8vo, with 44 Illustrations and 3 Maps, 


SILI I 


‘THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. 


Translated into English under the Editorship of J. A. SMITH, and 
W. D. ROSS. Part. THE PARVA NATURALIA. 
DE SENSU ET SENSIBILI. DE MEMORIA ET REMINI. 
SCENTIA. DE SOMNO. DE SOMNIIS. DE DIVINATIONE 
PER SOMNUM. By J. I. BEARE. DE LONGITUDINE ET 
BREVITATE VITAE. DE IUVENTUTE ET SENECTUTE. 
DE VITA ET MORTE. DE RESPIRATIONE. By G. R. T. 
ROSS. 3s. 6d. net. 

Scotsman.—‘The renderings are made with good scholarship, 
| both in Greek and in English, and are fully and carefully annotated, 
| They promise wel for the success of the completed work as a book 

valuable alike to linguists studying Greek and to readers, who, 
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